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COMMENT 


Lorp SauisBury’s resignation comes at last as an event long 
expected, though often denied. Thus the last great man of 
the Victorian age passes out of the ranks—a man whose 
name will stand in history beside that of Peel and Palmerston 
and Gladstone and Beaconsfield, the contemporary of Tenny- 
son and Browning, Huxley and Darwin and Tyndall. Fol- 
lowing the swan-song of Herbert Spencer, the retirement of 
Lord Salisbury marks the closing of an age which many be- 
lieve will stand out as the greatest age of England’s his- 
tory. Lord Salisbury, as a great feudal noble, a man whose 
family has been pre-eminent since the Tudor times, the days 
of the founding of the English Church and the English im- 
perial power, the Oriental Empire, and England’s great colo- 
nies in the Old and New worlds, was in his own person a 
symbol and an embodiment of that feudal and oligarchical 
England which loomed so large in the history of the world. 
As a statesman he represented the old-world belief in the 
divine right of kings, whose interest, rather than that of their 
subjects, it was the business of a minister to consult. His 
diplomatic methods were those of the Elizabethan age; and 
he would have been well fitted to cope with men like Henry 
of Navarre or Philip the Second, or the great figures of the 
Middle Ages. A part only of Lord Salisbury’s mantle can 
be said to have descended upon his nephew, Arthur J. Bal- 
four. Mr. Balfour has the same fine individual manner and 
high personal distinction, the same perfect skill and polish 
in debate, the same classical and European culture; but Mr. 
Balfour is essentially modern. He recognizes, though per- 
haps very unwillingly, that the sceptre has passed from kings 
to nations; that no longer the aristocracies, but rather the 
great commercial organizations, dominate and direct the pol- 
icy of state. And while Lord Salisbury is an old-fashioned 
Churchman, of the Tudor and early Jacobean type, his nephew 
is a free-thinker, essentially modern and critical, by no means 
bound to the tradition of ecclesiastical authority. Mr. Bal- 
four is a much slighter man, a lighter weight, morally as well 
as physically; and something of dignity, of solemnity even, 
passes away from the councils of the empire with the passing 
of the venerable Premier. Signs are not wanting that this is 
but the prelude to a greater passing. 


Mr. Balfour’s succession to the Premiership deals Mr. 
Chamberlain the severest blow that he has ever suffered dur- 


ing his political life, and is one of the signs that his star is 
already suffering decline, and hastening towards eclipse. When 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation was discussed this spring we 
expressed the conviction that Mr. Chamberlain would not be 
his successor, because, even if Mr. Balfour’s claim as leader 
of the House of Commons were set aside, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
early record as an extreme Radical, an almost avowed Repub- 
lican, would stand against him not only with the King and 
court, but also with the whole of the more conservative ele- 
ment in the great aristocratic families, who resented Mr. 
Chamberlain’s overshadowing Lord Salisbury as a definite 
menace to their order. Since then came the peace of the 
Boers, which has been a very severe blow to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fame; his countrymen see clearly how little they have 
gained, and what a heavy price they have paid for an almost 
illusory conquest. When we remember that at the next gen- 
eral election Mr. Chamberlain will be nearly seventy years 
old, we can see that his chances of attaining the greatest 
political distinction his country can offer are approaching the 
vanishing-point. 


Mr. Arthur Lynch, the ousted Irish member of Parliament, 
and “Colonel” by Boer courtesy, must be conscious of a 
grim irony in the notorious and uncomfortable situation 
which a turn in the wheel has wrought in his fortunes since 
he wrote of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in a volume of 
contemporary character studies entitled Human Documents. 
In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to recall 
Mr. Lynch’s views and prognostications concerning the new 
Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary, which he formed 
six years ago. Of Mr. Balfour he said: “In the summing- 
up of history, after the fuming and the fret and the passions 
of temporary politics have passed away, and matters have been 
reduced to a truer perspective, Mr. Balfour will be remembered 
not for his politics at all, but for a few choice writings, a few 
genial and airy fancies, the glimpse at the terrible philoso- 
phies of the constitutionally timorous man, and the delicate 
tastes that have made him the Dilettante of Culture.” And 
of Mr. Chamberlain, he had this to say: “ Carlyle summed up 
Wordsworth by saying that he led a ‘respectable life.’ We 
may say that of Mr. Chamberlain, but withal he is not an 
interesting man. Our sketch is gray and dull. But that is 
not inappropriate. How will he figure in history? Validly, 
he will not figure at all. Who would care to remember Mr. 
Chamberlain when he has lapsed out of the public arena? 
His friends must build their main hopes of his enduring fame 
upon a monument. What form should it take? Perhaps 
that epigram reported of him from his school - days, ‘I’m 
Chamberlain, who are you? And the passer-by will repeat 
the inquiry.” Since then Mr. Lynch, the critic, has become 
the criticised, and the powers he despised have risen to the 
seats of the mighty, from which judgment has been hurled 
upon his own offending head. Thus are we reminded again 
that it is wise to suspend judgment on the living, and that, 
as Addison said, death alone crowns a man’s reputation. 


King Edward’s present sentiment about his coronation seems 
to be that it is a good thing to have over. The announce- 
ment is now made that it will take place about the middle of 
August, and will be a much simpler and briefer ceremony 
than was at first intended, the company present being limited 
to the ambassadors resident in London and to members of the 
King’s household, and relatives from abroad. The proces- 
sion, it is now said, will be a short one—from Buckingham 
Palace to Westminster and back—and the proceedings will be 
confined to a single day. This seems a sensible plan, and all 
observers will hope that it may be carried out. If there were 
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no better reason for wanting to see the King duly crowned, 
a sufficient basis for that desire would be afforded by the 
wish to see the croakings of astrologers, soothsayers, prophets, 
and stock-market bears brought to naught. The superstitious 
have had a long innings over King Edward and his crowning. 
Things have gone their way long enough. The world shares 
the King’s wish that there should be a coronation. A modest 
one-—a mere business coronation in a business suit—will do, 
though if there could be just enough of a pageant to warrant 
the London illustrated papers in publishing their coronation 
numbers it would be a merciful concession. The world wants 
to see those withheld issues of the British picture-papers, 
and no doubt the considerate King will do what he can to 
justify their publication. 


The question of the friars in the Philippines turns out to 
be much more complicated and difficult than was at first sup- 
posed. It is a very remarkable coincidence that the two 
greatest republics in the world, the United States and France, 
are at the present moment facing an identical difficulty with 
regard to the religious orders. We saw that in France these 
religious orders were immensely wealthy: exactly how wealthy 
we were unwilling to guess at, as their refusal to render an 
account of their possessions for purposes of taxation is one 
of the causes that have brought them into collision with the 
French government. In the Philippines, it is exactly the 
same story: in Manila alone the friars of the four orders— 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and Carmelites—own 
property to the extent of 6,000,000 dollars Mexican; while the 
estates of the Catholic Church are estimated at only about 
half that amount. Governor Taft’s hope that a way would be 
found to compel the withdrawal of the friars seems likely 
to meet with disappointment. This hope he embodied in the 
recent note to the Vatican, in a stipulation that after the 
government had bought up the lands and house property of 
the friars, the latter should withdraw from the islands with- 
in two years. A small number may remain for a certain 
time, to supervise the schools and universities, but these 
also must go within a stated time, and they may not be re- 
placed by friars of Spanish birth. This was what Governor 
Taft desired the Vatican to accede to; but it is now seen that 
the right of the friars to remain in the Philippine Islands is 
guaranteed by the treaty of Paris, in which the United 
States expressly agreed that Spanish subjects—natives of the 
perinsula—might remain in the Philippines, retaining all 
their rights and property, and also the right to carry on 
“their industries, commerce, and professions.” A hepe is 
expressed that the friars themselves, recognizing that they 
cannot be restored to their parishes against the will of the 
native Catholics, will withdraw of their own accord. This 
seems to us decidedly sanguine; as also does the expectation 
that the Vatican will insist on their withdrawal. As far as 
we can see, the friars owe obedience only to the heads of 
their orders, whose policy by no means always coincides with 
the policy of the Vatican. 


The whole country, however, will agree that the administra- 
tion is right in insisting upon the withdrawal of the friars 
from the islands. Not only is it contrary to the very nature 
of this government to recognize, even partially, or by in- 
ference, church institutions and religious orders; but we 
can never expect to win the friendship and confidence 
of the Filipinos so long as the friars retain their holdings 
of land, teach in the universities, and exercise their call- 
ing under the protection of the American flag in the presence 
of the people who hate them with a hatred that seems to have 
justice for its basis. It was against the rule of the friars, 
which had been permitted and supported by Spain, that the 
Filipinos rebelled. There are many reasons why they do not 
like us who have succeeded Spain, and the best way to show 
those who are suspicious of our good intentions, that we come 
bearing blessings in our train, is to take over the lands of the 
friars, paying a just price for them, and rid the islands of their 
presence, which, whether the feeling against them be just or 
unjust, is pernicious. If we should permit the friars to re- 
main, we might as well dismiss the thought of making friends 
with the hostile Filipinos. 


The substitution of American schoolmasters for the Span- 
ish friars, already largely made, has stirred up a _ lively 
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controversy. An influential Catholic paper has given pub- 
licity to complaints that the new schoolmasters are converting 
their charges from Catholicism to Protestant forms of belief, 
and has reproached the administration for connivance in this 
proselyting. These charges have been completely disproved 
by the acting Governor of the Philippines, Vice-Governor 
Wright, who has cabled that the only possible basis of the 
charges is that three or four of the new schoolmasters have, 
at some past time, been preachers for various Protestant de- 
nominations in the United States. On the other hand, there 
are two American Catholic teachers in the normal school, 
and five in the Manila city schools. Native teachers in the 
city, in number one hundred and forty, are all Catholics. 
Several of the private secretaries of government officials are 
also Catholics, and, finally, the law allows religious teaching 
in school buildings by priests or preachers, three days a week, 
out of school hours, so that a special concession has thus been 
made to pupils of the Catholic confession, while there are 
nearly four thousand native Catholic teachers in the islands. 


President Schurman of Cornell University deserves the 
greatest possible honor for taking a hopeful view not only 
of our country’s constructive work in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, where he thinks we are going to build up a free Asiatic 
people who will equal the Japanese in intellect, scholarship, 
and material and industrial civilization, but for holding the 
same hopeful view of American things in general, and infusing 
his university with it. It may be that the truth about our 
national character and prospects lies half-way between the 
estimates of those who can never see any good in things as 
they are and as they are tending, and the views of such breezy 
and resolute optimists as President Schurman; but the num- 
ber of college presidents and professors who cannot consci- 
entiously take any other than a gloomy view is so great, and 
their influence on their students is so peculiarly blighting, that 
the whole country has reason to rejoice in the presence of an 
abounding and very logical sort of an optimist at the head 
of one great university. In an address the other day, on 
“ Edueation in the Philippines,” President Schurman said: 
“We glory in our applied mechanics, which are destined to 
develop the physical resources of the islands, but far more 
glorious is our political philosophy, which is full of hope and 
promise for the Philippine nation, and for every people and 
race on the globe.” The American people believe so firmly, 
first, that they possess an excellent thing in their political, 
social, and economic system, and, second, that they are doing 
a good thing for the Philippines in going there and setting 
up their system, that they will be glad to have this assurance 
from a man like Dr. Schurman. He knows a great deal 
about the Philippines, and is, moreover, the sort of man who, 
from hearty sympathy, can understand a national experiment 
of this kind. 


The meaning of the promised reduction of the military 
force in the Philippines to 18,000 men may be better appre- 
ciated, perhaps, when it is stated in terms of education. To 
support an American army on a peace footing costs something 
over a thousand dollars per man. Warlike operations, of 
course, cost more. Every regiment of a thousand men, there- 
fore, is equivalent in expense to a university like Columbia. 
Nine thousand men on garrison duty in the Philippines, mak- 
ing no allowance for campaigns, use up as much money as 
all the colleges and universities in New England and the 
Middle States combined, including Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Cornell, Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, and Johns 
Hopkins, When the promised reduction is made we shall 
have brought home 52,000 men from our Philippine army in 
a little over two years. That means a saving two and a half 
times as great as the cost of maintaining all the universities 
and colleges in the United States, and one-third as great as 
the combined salaries of all the public-school teachers in the 
country. Even those who are most convinced of the neces- 
sity of our presence in the Philippines will be glad to see 
this shrinkage in the bill. We are not a military people, and 
we think that we are particularly partial to education. It 
may surprise some of us to know that we spent Jast year in 
round numbers six times as much for the army, four times 
as much for the navy, and seven times as much for pensions 
as for higher education, and that the aggregate of our ex- 
penditure for these three military objects was about twice 

















our total outlay on education of every kind, from the kinder- 
garten to the university. 


The New England Anti-Imperialist League announces that 
it intends to “contribute, as its means may afford,” to the 
election of candidates for Congress who will favor giving the 
natives of the Philippine Islands an immediate opportunity 
for self-government. I announces that a conference with 
the National Democratic party officials has confirmed the 
league’s officials in the opinion that Democratic candidates 
for Congress this year will favor substantially the same policy 
with respect to the Philippines which the league holds; there- 
fore the voters who oppose retention of the Philippines are 
requested now to furnish financial aid to the league in per- 
fecting the alliance with the Democratic party. Thus early 
is notice served on the Republican party managers that there 
will be more or less knifing of the Congressional ticket by 
opponents of expansion at the coming elections. It is con- 
ceivable that in certain close districts the balance of power 
might be held by this irreconcilable minority. 


The public reprimand and compulsory retirement of Gen- 
eral Jacob H. Smith is a fitting culmination of an odious page 
in American history. The emphatic disavowal by the re- 
sponsible heads of the army of General Smith’s un-American 
and uncivilized orders is most welcome to all who have any 
solicitude whatsoever for the good name of the American 
people, and, while it would have pleased many had it come 
at an earlier period, it has in all probability been set forth as 
promptly as the interests of justice permitted. This act of 
the administration coupled with General Chaffee’s drastic 
review of the proceedings and conclusions of the Waller court 
will have a salutary influence in many quarters. As to the 
persistent cavillers who see in the action of the President and 
Secretary of War only another shrewd move in the game of 
politics, it is a sufficient answer to them that if this be the 
tact it is mighty good politics and of a kind for which Ameri- 
can citizens everywhere regardless of party should be will- 
ing to stand. 


Of General Bragg, our recently appointed consul to Cuba, 
if reported statements are true, it appears to be the sad fact 
that he either is not a diplomat, or is lacking in that par- 
ticular kind of good sense which is an essential qualification 
of a man who would occupy a consular position. To express 
himself as in any way doubtful of the ability of the Cubans 
successfully to govern themselves, or to make slighting com- 
ment upon the quality of Cuban society, is an infraction of 
the laws of taste and expediency, at this time, of so grave a 
nature as to warrant his immediate recall. It is true that 
General Bragg is not in Cuba as a minister of state, but his 
object should be to promote the friendliest commercial rela- 
tions between the new republic and our own. To do this it 
is quite necessary that he should make himself persona grata 
in the community to which he is accredited, and if there is a 
worse way to do this than that of slurring the manners and 
sneering at the political pretensions of his new neighbors 
we do not know what that method is. Relations between Cuba 
and ourselves are badly enough strained as matters stand, 
thanks to the odious misbehavior of Congress, without our 
being burdened further with the necessity of apologizing for 
the silly utterances of officious officials, and we would sug- 
gest to the President the propriety of cabling his recently ap- 
pointed consul to Havana. to return at once, and seek out 
an environment more suited to his tastes and less destructive 
of his reputation for common-sense. The Cubans are a sensi- 
tive people, it is true, but they would have to be pachyderms 
not to resent the reported utterances of General Bragg. 


Mr. Wu Ting-Fang, after many rumors of recall have been 
set on foot only to be contradicted by the Chinese minister’s 
remaining in this country, is at last to go home. He is to 
be succeeded by Sir Liang Chen-Tung, who is now secretary 
of the Chinese embassy to the coronation of King Edward. 
The new minister was educated in this country, and is a 
graduate of Yale University. However much of American 
institutions he may have acquired at Yale, it will be difficult 
for him to be more truly sympathetic with the American spirit 
than is Mr. Wu. It was significant of the place which the 
latter has won for himself that a newspaper reporter who 
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called upon him for a conversation on the subject of his recall 
asked him if he intended to remain in America—so much of 
an American institution has Mr. Wu become. Certainly no 
foreign minister in our day and generation has had such wide 
acquaintance among our people, or won for himself such a 
hearty liking from all classes and conditions of men. He has 
told us truths, sometimes unpleasant, in so friendly a spirit, 
and with such delicious humor, that we have liked him all the 
better for them. By dint of perseverance in the use of our 
language, usually so difficult to an alien tongue, he is now one 
of our popular after-dinner orators. He was very much dis- 
tressed by the anti-Chinese bills of the last session of Con- 
gress, especially by that which was passed by the House 
of Representatives. So bitter was his mood that he forgot 
himself and indulged not only in angry speeches, but in actual 
quarrels with the Mayor of San Francisco and with some news- 
paper reporters. Strange to say, this did not destroy his use- 
fulness to his country, and he was able, by his arguments 
and his clever appeals to Senators, to modify the provisions 
of the bill, and to mould the new law so that it is now little 
more than an extension of the old. It will be many a year 
before any foreign country will be represented by a more 
edicient minister than Mr. Wu has been to China, during 
the trouble with the “ Boxers,” the invasion of the empire by 
Europe and America, and during the pendency of our Chinese 
Exclusion bill. Moreover, he will leave behind him, especially 
in Washington, a large number of sincerely attached personal 
friends. 


An example of the self-sacrificing devotion of the mod- 
ern soldier to duty was brought forth at West Point a week 
or more ago when Captain Greble of the artillery sustained 
serious injuries from the misbehavior of a fractious horse. 
One of the leaders of the gun team having shown a balky 
inclination at a rather dangerous point of the highway, Cap- 
tain Greble, who, as instructor in artillery tactics, was in 
charge of a class of cadets, ordered the cadet who was rid- 
ing the horse to dismount, and himself assumed the position 
of peril. He had no sooner done so than the horse jumped to 
one side and over an embankment fifteen feet deep, dragging 
rider, horses, and gun-carriage with him in his fall. The gun 
falling upon Captain Greble broke both of his legs and caused 
internal injuries. The newspapers the next day in giving 
an account of the episode dismissed Captain Greble’s services 
to the army with the statement that “he had served in the 
Philippines,” and said nothing at all of the officer’s act of con- 
sideration for his pupil’s safety by himself assuming the risk 
to life and limb. As to the latter omission, not much need 
be said, since Captain Greble did only his duty in the prem- 
ises, and as such a man as he would always do it, promptly 
and to the full, but to sum up the past service of such a sol- 
dier with the brief statement that “he had served in the 
Philippines” is great injustice to a gallant officer. Captain 
Greble’s service for four years has been in Cuba, not in the 
Philippines, and as the responsible head of one of the most 
difficult departments in the government of intervention, the 
Department of Charities and Correction. It was he who form- 
ulated the wise system of relief under which an already pau- 
perized community was lifted out of the slough of pauperism 
and enabled to do for itself. It was he who framed the laws 
for the charity system of the whole island, later made a part 
of Cuban law by General Wood; it was he who suggested and 
put through plans for the care of the sick and destitute; it 
was he who was the instrument through which a fine efficiency 
was given to the hospital service of Cuba, and under whose 
supervision the horrible lot of the insane poor of Cuba was 
made tolerable and decent. It may be that in his own coun- 
try the achievement of this modest soldier is unknown to the 
bulk of his fellow-men; more’s the pity; but there are thou- 
sands of people in Cuba—-men, women, and children—who 
owe their life, comfort, and present happiness to his efforts, 
who will learn with deep and sincere sorrow of the trouble 
that has come upon him. 


The new Secretary of the Navy has created veritable con- 
sternation among the commissioned officers of the service by 
his determination to make service on shipboard a qualifica- 
tion of promotion from one grade to another. This is some- 
what of a novelty, and one that is relished by those who have 
had, in their careers, to sit placidly by and see favorites enjoy 
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protracted periods of shore duty without regard to the need 
of them on shipboard. The attitude of the administration 
was disclosed in the case of a pay-officer who had been able 
for a long time to evade orders to sea, and who now finds him- 
self without the prominent influence upon which he relied, and 
in the possession of which he felt secure. He came up for 
examination without a day’s sea service to his credit in the 
grade from which he was about to be promoted, and the 
President ruled that before he was advanced he must serve 
a tour of duty at sea, with the prospect that some of his 
juniors might be promoted over his head. The examining 
board had recommended him for advancement, despite the 
paucity of his sea service, and it seemed to occur to no one 
that his deficiency in that respect was worth thinking about. 
The effect of the President’s ruling has been to increase the 
desire to go to sea, amounting in the case of the old-time 
favorites te actual frenzy. The result is a wholesome one, 
although it will not discourage some officers from exercising 
influences in their behalf, provided it is of the superior quality 
which will reach the authorities in their present state of mind. 
The situation may lead to the enactment of a law at the next 
session of Congress requiring naval officers to serve stipulated 
periods at sea in each grade, and making it impossible for 
the Navy Department to exercise leniency toward any officer. 
There will be very few excuses if the penalty for no service at 
sea is the stoppage of promotion. 


An esteemed contemporary out West, jumping to the con- 
clusion that, because he was allowed to make a windy oration 
on the Fourth of July, Mr. Bourke Cockran is to become a 
potent factor in Tammany Hall, felicitates the Democratic 
party upon “ the return of intellect and character to the coun- 
cils of the organization.” We are not participants in the se- 
crets of Tammany purposes, but we venture the prediction 
that our contemporary’s anticipation will not be realized. 
That Tammany needs an injection of both intellect and char- 
acter does not permit of question, but that even the Hon. Tim 
Sullivan, the real boss at present, cynically daring though he 
be, will so far disregard his reputed sagacity as to attempt to 
supply those qualities in the person of Mr. Bourke Cockran 
passes comprehension. Our opinion of Mr. Croker as a po- 
litical leader is well known. No influence has been so baneful 
or so hurtful to the Democratic party as his since the days 
of Tweed, but nobody who knows him has ever denied his 
possession of certain traits of personal loyalty that are not 
only admirable in themselves, but also formed the basis of his 
extraordinary political power. His notions of public morality 
are crude and false, but in a personal way he is to Mr. Cock- 
ran as an angel of light. In point of intellect, moreover, 
strange as it may seem te some of our readers, he is immea- 
surably superior. Mr. Cockran is not an able man; he simply 
has the gift of gab, as indicated in his Fourth - of - July 
harangue. And his character, or lack of it, has come under 
the electric light very distinctly of late in litigation, which 
developed the fact, on his own testimony, that he got for 
himself and associates more than $300,000 for causing a suit 
to be brought to prevent a combination of business interests, 
and then causing it to be withdrawn. The truth came out in 
a suit of one of Mr. Cockran’s associates, who felt that he had 
not received his share of the swag. It is safe to say that, what- 
ever may have been his shortcomings in other directions, Mr. 
Croker never engaged in this kind of “ business,” so peculiar 
to Wall Street that one of our very richest millionaires was 
cartooned in the daily papers the other day as “holding up ” 
his partners in a similar combination, and excused solely be- 
eause he is an octogenarian. Character can come into the 
local Democratic party only from those who have it to give, 
such, for example, as Mr. Alexander E. Orr, Mr. Ashbel P. 
Fitch, and, despite his one not irremediable mistake, Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard. As for the sleek and prosperous Mr. 
Cockran, now so well understood in the community, there is 
no possibility that he will be drawn even by Tammany from 
the society of fatuous people who invite monkeys to dinner. 


The sudden and calamitous destruction of the beautiful 
Campanile in the Piazza San Marco at Venice fills with dis- 
may the hearts of those Americans who have come to be- 
lieve that they are part proprietors in all the monuments of 
art and history that are to be found in other lands. Some- 
how or other, possibly because he is a great traveller and 
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parts with much wealth annually to the custodians of these 
monumental treasures of the Old World, the American feels 
that he owns an interest in them, and when one of the most 
famous of them all crumbles in a night and crashes down 
into the dust of destruction he feels that some one should 
account to him for a relaxation of that vigilance by which 
alone may the things that have been handed down to us from 
the ages be kept safe from harm. When a whole city block 
of brownstone houses slips from its moorings and slides down 
into the excavation for a subway in his own land, the Amer- 
ican citizen does not say, or even think, much about it. 
The disaster strikes him as one of the inevitable rubs of 
the game of progressive life. But when one of the pictured 
and storied features of a scene that has been the world’s 
heritage from a lost ancestry in art comes crashing down 
about his head, he wants to know why it has so happened, and 
he goes still further and inquires solicitously, as if of right, 
into the security of other landmarks without which the world 
would be so poor. If the Campanile is allowed to fall into 
such disrepair as involves its destruction, what guarantee 
can Italy give to the world that the Doge’s Palace is not 
similarly in danger; that the Church of San Marco, with its 
exquisite mosaics and beautiful Oriental lines, is safe; that 
at the venerable St. Peter’s all is well; and that the dream- 
like filigree of the Milan Cathedral may not suddenly vanish 
into nothingness. like the filmy, lacy thing of beauty it seems 
to be? What of Westminster Abbey? What of the Tower of 
Pisa? What of all the other possessions of the earth that 
are elevating and beautiful? It would seem as if this disas- 
ter to the Venetian tower should hold a lesson of very grave 
import for all those communities that have come into the 
guardianship of the things beautiful of other days. They are 
merely trustees for these things, and they should hold them- 
selves to a strict accountability even to the world that cannot 
punish them for their dereliction of the proper performance 
of that trust. 


The colleges and universities of the United States this 
year graduated between four and five thousand young wo- 
men. At about the same time that this was being done, the 
fact was being officially published at Washington that while 
between 1890 and 1900 the men students in colleges and uni- 
versities had increased 60 per cent., the women students had in- 
creased 148 per cent. In embodying these facts in a recent 
address before the National Educational Association at Min- 
neapolis, the president of the National Federation of Wo- 
men’s Olubs did not deny that women are becoming the edu- 
eated sex. She did deny, however, that women, in becoming 
the educated sex, lose the quality known as the “ eternal femi- 
nife.” The tyranny of phrases was never better illustrated, 
by-the-way, than it is by the trouble that has been had over 
this term as the result of a dim sort of prevalent notion that 
the eternal feminine is different from the merely feminine— 
from the plain, every-day, unemphasized feminine. Evidently 
Goethe wished, in “ Faust,” to lay much stress on the beau- 
tiful leadership of the feminine half of the race, and he did 
it gloriously in the apotheosis of Margaret, with the mystical 
chorus chanting the Ewigweibliche. But it will be a very pal- 
pable, a delightful unmystical Wezbliche which will beckon us 
on to the fields of culture when woman, by reason of her 
greater freedom from bread-winning, gold-hunting cares, has 
completely established her position as the educated half of 
the American nation. That there will be nothing particularly 
dangerous or distressing to men in this leadership is pretty 
well indicated by the circumstance that, among the every- 
day Americans of the present time—what we might call our 
conservative middle-class if we permitted ourselves the use 
of such an expression—the women have long been a little 
above their husbands, fathers, and brothers in education and 
refinement, and are by common consent and to the general ad- 
vantage conceded a superior position in these respects. 


The Andover-Princeton cribbing episode continues to be 
discussed, especially in the New England newspapers. The 
Andover School, through its acting principal, Mr. Stearns, 
protests warmly against the behavior of the Princeton exam- 
iner in admitting to his examination all students who offered, 
whether recommended or not, and in omitting to take reason- 
able precautions against cheating. Mr. Stearns says he 
warned the Princeton professor twice that the examination 
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was not being properly conducted, but without effect. It seems 
not fair to Andover to admit to an examination boys whom 
the school authorities will not recommend; to conduct an ex- 
amination so carelessly as to give full opportunity to cheat, 
and then to hold the Andover School responsible. Andover 
seems to have been used neither with courtesy nor justice in 
this matter. But Mr. Stearns says: 


““The academy will go to the full extent in punishing those 


*who have been guilty of this rank dishonesty. Cribbing has al- 


ways been severely dealt with by us, and the present case demands 
the severest treatment. A most rigid investigation will be made, 
and those who are found guilty will not be allowed to return to 
the school.” 


Granted that the present case demands the severest treat- 
ment, it seems a question both who should give the treatment 
and who should receive it. Princeton, through its agent, 
seems to have ignored both Andover’s recommendation as to 
who should be examined, and Andover’s advice as to how the 
examination should be conducted. It would seem, then, as 
though part of the treatment should be sustained by Prince- 
ton. And inasmuch as Andover disclaims all responsibility 
for the examination, it would seem as if it was quit of obliga- 
tion to punish the victims. 


It has come out, though, that cheating at examinations has 
been very common at Andover. Mr. A. W. Ryder, of Cam- 
bridge, who has within ten years been both a student and 
an instructor at Andover, says in a letter to the Boston. Herald 
that one trouble is that the examination-rooms at the Andover 
Academy are not big enough, and the students have to sit 
too close together. As things go now, he says, cheating in 
written examinations is hard to detect, while “cheating in 
oral recitation and in the preparation of written work outside 
the class-room is carried to astonishing lengths.” It is with- 
in the knowledge of the present writer that a boy who went 
to Andover a few years since was accused with others of 
cheating. All denied it, but this boy’s denial sat ill on his 
mind, for he had cheated. So he owned up, and was sus- 
pended, but his comrades, equally guilty, kept quiet and went 
on. Another case of Andover discipline is recalled. Late 
one afternoon a boy got a telegram saying his mother was 
dead, and calling him home. Another boy, finding him in 
distress, went to Boston with him, saw him started for home, 
and then went to Cambridge and spent the night with his bro- 
ther, returning to school the next day. This latter boy was 
held to have broken the rules of the school in going to Bos- 
ton without leave, and was dismissed. Andover is said to 
need dormitories. Mr. Ryder intimates that it needs more 
examination-rooms. It ought to have them. It ought to 
have a larger endowment if it needs that, as it doubtless 
does. But what it needs most seems to be the right sort of 
principal. Such a school offers a first-rate man a great chance 
to do work of first-rate importance. It should be able to offer 
a generous salary to its principal, and the means at his com- 
mand should be sufficient for the work. The school is a fine, 
old sehoo]. It has always been a good school for good boys, 
though probably it is not the best of schools for boys whose 
characters are unformed and who need intimate personal 
training. It is looking now for a principal to take the place 
of the late Dr. Bancroft. Its present trials, which are not 
really so damaging as they seem, will doubtless stir its trustees 
to vigorous efforts to find the man whom the school needs. 
It needs the whole of a first-rate man; a man who knows not 
only the Latin grammar, but the world; and who knows boys 
and the inwardness of them; and who knows that rules don’t 
count in emergencies, and that boys who love truth are good 
to keep in a school. 


Some years ago the celebration of the Fourth of July was 
followed by so many deaths of children from lockjaw produced 
by toy pistols that the public rose against the toy pistol, and 
pretty much abolished it. It seems worth considering whether 
the times are not now ripe for a gentle insurrection against 
the cannon cracker. What is the national record of destruc- 
tion by cannon crackers this year does not yet appear, but 


judging from local reports it must be appalling. The Pitts- - 


burg papers this year reported fifty Fourth-of-July accidents 
in the local district which they cover, out of which twenty 
were serious mutilations caused by cannon crackers. In two 
eases hands were blown off, in one case an eye was blown out, 
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in seven cases, hands were burned or shattered, in eight cases 
fingers were blown off. These maimings and lacerations are 
a pretty heavy. price to pay for Fourth-of-July sport. The 
Boston papers reported 200 Fourth-of-July accidents, which 
would doubtless yield a considerable proportion of cannon- 
cracker mutilations. It looks as though the cannon cracker 
were costing more than it is worth as a conservator of patriot- 
ism. The Fourth-of-July fire-cracker habit is too firmly fixed 
upon the youth of this land to be readily disturbed, but it 
would seem as if the size and intensity of fire-crackers offered 
for sale might be regulated with profit to the general pub- 
lic, and without injurious limitation of the privileges of 
Young America. There ought at least to be a relation between 
the size of the cracker and the size of the boy. It is a rela- 
tion that should be established by parents; but, judging from 
the Pittsburg statistics quoted above, parents are not up to 
their work in this particular. 


Louisiana is waiting for scientists to explain the cause of 
her salt-water plague. The facts are important and obvious. 
The water of the streams between the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and the Sabine River has always heretofore been fresh, 
but this season salt water from the Gulf has set high up in 
those streams, rendering them unfit to use for the irrigating 
of the rice-beds that border them, driving the fresh-water fish 
far up stream, to die in myriads, destroying crabs and shrimps 
by the millions. Great is the resulting distress and vocifer- 
ous the expression of it. The dead fish imperil the health of 
the districts they border. The rice-growers lament crops 
scalded with salt water, and then languishing for lack of the 
fresh water the streams have usually supplied. Canners and 
packers of crabs and shrimps have had to shut down. On 
the other hand, there never was such fishing. Salt-water fish, 
usually caught far off-shore, now throng in and are captured 
alongshore. And the water-hyacinths that of late years have 
made so much trouble by choking up streams and bayous have 
been killed, and that is an important service. But why has the 
salt water set in so? Is it a consequence of recent volcanic 
activities, or of last year’s drought, or what? Is the bottom 
of the Gulf rising? Louisiana wants to know. 


The Newport hostess who had her pet monkey figure as 
guest of honor at a dinner party not long ago is to be credited 
with the invention of a new idea for the diversion of society. 
Already it has taken root, for the papers report that another 
well-known lady has just had the pleasure of entertaining a 
stuffed coon at her hospitable board, and there are rumors 
of “hen” luncheons and “stag” dinners galore. But, jok- 
ing aside, it seems possible that the idea is capable of quite 
indefinite expansion, and in the future we may expect to see 
social items somewhat as follows: “Mr. and Mrs. Plunk 
Shekels gave a dinner party Thursday evening, the guests in- 
cluding Brer Fox and the Mock Turtle. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Fox a practical joke was played upon the Mock Tur- 
tle, the entire company uniting to put him in the soup- 
tureen. During the subsequent hilarity, Brer Fox got away 
with the spoons. Next week Mrs. Shekels gives a yellow 
luncheen in honor of the White Rabbit and the Human Boar 
(new).” “Mr. and Mrs. Martingale entertained at dinner 
Tuesday, Whiteface, the well-known off wheeler of their coach- 
ing four. The animal behaved with great equine dignity, and 
managed his gold-plateful of baled hay with admirable dex- 
terity. Much amusement was excited among the other guests 
at the inimitable drollery with which Mr. Whiteface occa- 
sionally grinned through a horse-collar.” “ Mr. Maudlin Jags 
is frequently observed these warm evenings dining at the 
Called Off in company with a pet mongoose. As is well 
known, Mr. Jags subsists almost exclusively on rum punches, 
and the mongoose is on hand to look after the snakes. N. B. 
—This isn’t a real mongoose.” “ Jungly Wallah, Upper India: 
Mrs. Smithkin Capers, a well-known society lady of this place, 
accepted an invitation Monday night to dine with a man- 
eating tiger. Up to Thursday, the lady had not returned, 
and the betting is now ten to one on the tiger.” 


Three “gentlemen” and a “lady,” under the guidance 
of a notorious Bowery character, were out slumming, and hap- 
pening to be present in a questionable resort at the mo- 
ment when it was pulled by the police, the “lady ” was placed 
by the latter in the same category with the “other ladies” 
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who were “sure enough of their position” to be “ natural.” 
The young woman from uptown found herself in a very un- 
pleasant position, and was, in fact, required to go to the police 
station and give an account of herself before she was per- 
mitted to continue the delights of the evening. It was the 
general impression that she and her escorts considered her- 
self hardly used, but for ourselves she appears to have been 
very fortunate. She might have been required to go to the 
station-house in the patrol-wagon with her fallen sisters, who 
were found where they were, possibly, because they had no- 
where else to go, instead of, as was she, from choice. She 
might even have been required, with absolute fairness, to 
await the decision of the justice the next morning—a deci- 
sion based upon the testimony of credible witnesses that her 
presence in the dive the night before was for no dishonor- 
able purpose. Altogether she was the beneficiary of a great 
leniency on the part of her captors, and should congratulate 
herself that she got so easily out of so nasty a mess. But 
what of these young men and young women of “ position ” 
who deliberately seek out the dens of the slums for their 
amusement? Are there not in all conscience enough diver- 
sions of a decent character ready to the hand of these long- 
pocketed idlers that they must plunge into the mire and mis- 
ery of the slums in search of 9 new sensation? Are there no 
men of brains and of character in their own set that they 
find it necessary to consort with a peculiarly blaque type of the 
Bowery tough? Are there no functions of their own for their 
participation that they have to seek out a dance-hall known 
to be the resort of prostitutes and thieves for the pleasures 
of the dance? , Surely even if we lacked the evidence of the 
monkey dinner to prove the degenerate condition of this so- 
called upper class, we should find it here, and if a suggestion 
of a quarantine against the contagion of the ideas of these 
people is impossible, we may, at any rate, hope that the next 
time a lot of people of rank are found among a lot of rank 
people by the police there will be no respecting of “ persons,” 
but a drastic enforcement of the laws against suspicious char- 
acters. Perhaps in this way the purposeless slumming party 
may at last be given the quietus it so richly deserves. 


Beyond the sacred realms of society there are occasionally 
outcroppings of equally reprehensible departures from that 
which is fit, and we regret to say that sometimes these things 
occur in the churches of the community. Only last week 
announcement was made that at a certain Baptist church in 
New York city the service would be enlivened by the whistling 
by a young woman of certain anthems and other musical num- 
bers. The advertised event took place, and the next day it 
was stated that the collection was the largest ever known 
in that church. The incident brings up a rather interesting 
question, and that is as to how far it is proper to combine 
divine service with vaudeville, or if it is proper to do so at 
all. We cannot believe that the pastor of the church in ques- 
tion had any idea that the whistling of his hymns was going 
to add to the dignity and impressiveness of the ceremony of 
worship. Nothing but the sensational quality of the move 
could have appealed to his mind, and it is fair to assume 
therefore that the reverend gentleman approves of vaudeville 
in the sanctuary. This being so, how far may it be carried ? 
If whistling is desired in the church, why not the xylophone 
solo? If the xylophone solo, why not the hymn set to rag- 
time, and rendered by leaders in the art of coon songs? If 
these, why not the choral numbers by chorus girls in chorus 
costumes, persuading the soul as well through the eye as 
through the ear? We ask these questions in all reverence, 
with no desire to cast ridicule upon the sacredness of divine 
service, but, on the contrary, because we think the whistling 
feature of the service Sunday before last is a distinct de- 
parture from propriety and that decency and order without 
which worship becomes merely sensational divertissement. 


The girl who once remarked that her face was her fortune 
apparently reckoned without the courts of the State of New 
York. A young woman of unusual comeliness of feature has 
recently been defeated in a lawsuit instituted by her to pre- 
vent a patent medicine, or tinned food, concern from using 
her portrait as an advertisement of its goods. If allowed to 
stand, this decision, it seems to us, will involve a distinct in- 
vasion of the private citizen’s right to his or her privacy. The 
features of a public man, or of a woman who deserts the paths 
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of pleasantness and peace ordained for the sex in search of 
public attention, belong more or less to the public. These 
people give themselves to the public, and whatever reasonable 
use the public chooses to make of their physical or intellect- 
ual advantages it is entitled te. But when a young man or 
a young woman prefers to remain among the inconspicuous, 
the man to pursue some commercial or professional still-hunt, 
the woman to retain that modesty which is her chiefest charm, 
then there can surely be no law that is constitutionally valid: 
which permits the intrusion by a third party upon that pri- 
vacy; and in such cases where the law of courtesy once in- 
voked does not prevail, the strong arm of the statute should 
be made potent to protect the sufferer. If the learned judge 
who has handed down the decision of which complaint is made 
is correct in his conclusions, the hour is ripe for the legisla- 
tor to step in and remedy by sufficient enactment an intoler- 
able situation. 


Since the first of July the thickly wooded bluffs along “ The 
North Shore,” the fashionable suburban district of Chicago, 
have been dotted by the white tents of a new army of inva- 
sion. This army occupies half a dozen different camps, each 
of which looks out over Lake Michigan, and is cooled by the 
breezes which blow across thirty or forty miles of clear, cold 
water. Camp Good Will, located in the woods just north of 
Evanston, is the largest encampment of the army, which is 
recruited from the tenements of Chicago. Under its canvas 
roofs more than a hundred tired mothers and their little chil- 
dren live for a week at a time, giving way each Monday to a 
new company from the crowded and stifling tenements of mis- 
named Liberty Street and similar sections of the great West 
and Northwest sides. As nearly as possible each family has 
a little tent to itself, all the campers coming together for 
their meals in the big dining-tent. There is a bathing beach 
and boats, and in the evening stereopticon pictures and music. 
Camp Good Will is supported by the churches of Evanston, 
the largest suburb of Chicago, each of them making itself 
responsible for the support and conduct of the camp for a 
week at a time. It will be open during the heated term, and 
before its tents are struck this fall several regiments of wo- 
men and children will have their week in the woods and by 
the water. Several of the more distinctively summer suburbs 
co-operate in the support of some of the other camps which 
are located further north along the lake. Highland Park 
residents, for instance, will have charge for one week, fol- 
lowed the next by the people of Glencoe. For the benefit 
of the much larger percentage of tenement dwellers, to whom 
the opportunity of even a week in the country will not come, 
the Northwestern University Settlement has established a 
pasteurizing plant, and is now selling pasteurized milk at 
five stations, in different parts of the city, at six cents a 
quart. Its hope is to educate the people to a point where 
they will demand pure milk, and at the same time to demon- 
strate that such milk can be furnished at a reasonable price, 
while producing a fair profit to the milkman. Already nego- 
tiations are under way with a large dairy company which pro- 
poses to take up the work on a purely business basis. 





The formation in different American cities of what are 
known as “matinée” driving clubs has done much to encour- 
age the breeding of fine road-horses, and given the American 
trotter a boom that has gone far to reinstate him on the pedes- 
tal from which, for a brief time at least, the automobile had 
deposed him. In this connection New York, the leading city 
of the United States, has been behind, as she also has in some 
other matters. Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Boston, and 
other vities have long enjoyed matinée racing, but it was 
not until this spring that the New York Driving Club, as 
the association that conducts the matinée races is called, was 
formed. For the benefit of those who are not expert horsemen 
it may be explained that matinée racing is about as near 
purely amateur sport as anything that exists. Weekly or fort- 
nightly meetings are held, the races being participated in 
solely by club members. The horses must be driven by mem- 
bers, professional drivers being barred. There are no money 
or other valuable prizes, the sole trophies being blue ribbons 
for the winner. No admission fee is charged, and even the 
programmes are distributed free. But the lack of a valuable 
consideration does not prevent the horses being driven to their 
limit, and desperately contested heats are frequent. 


























The Situation in the Republi- 
can Party 


WHEN, a few days ago, Senator Burton 
followed the generic example of Lord Salis- 
bury and committed a “blazing indiscre- 
tion,” there was a disposition on the part 
of the party organs to deny the truth of 
the Kansan’s confession. Senator Burton 
said, in effect, what HarPer’s WEEKLY has 
persisted in asserting, that a Cuban reci- 
procity bill might have been passed by the 
Senate if the professed supporters of the 
President’s policy had been genuinely in 
earnest. He said, and that he spoke truly 
is within the knowledge of the President 
and of every Republican Senator, that if 
the majority had been sincere and insistent, 
enough votes could have been obtained from 
the eighteen or nineteen beet-sugar Senators 
to pass the Spooner bill. Indeed, it is 
more than likely that a very much better 
and more generous measure of relief could 
have been secured if the thirty-five Senators 
who stood for, but not by, the adminis- 
tration had been strenuous. Senator Bur- 
ton says that if the thirty-five had insisted 
in caucus on making the Spooner bill a 
party measure, they might have carried 
out their purpose without the serious con- 
tention on the floor of the Senate which 
the party managers seemed to fear. 

It is well for the country that it should 
know the precise state of affairs at Wash- 
ington, the precise attitude towards the 
President maintained by the party organi- 
zation as it is represented in Congress. 
Senator Burton has unwittingly rendered 
a valuable public service. He believed that 
he was simply betraying the weakness of 
the President’s case when he annou..ced 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s “friends” were not 
wholly true to him. He seems to have been 
of the impression that all would be well 
with him and his if he could convince the 
country that the Senators who were count- 
ed as supporters of the administration 
were merely good-naturedly keeping up the 
appearance of sustaining what in the bot- 
tom of their hearts they knew to be youth- 
ful folly. It is characteristic of the usual 
imperceptions of such men as Mr. Burton 
that he made his confession at the very 
moment when the country was announcing 
itself in favor of the President’s policy. 
Republican State conventions and Repub- 
lican newspapers were uttering friendly 
words concerning Mr. Roosevelt and mina- 
tory words concerning the Senate’s non- 
action on the Cuban bill when Mr. Burton 
committed his indiscretion. 

The truth about the majority of the Re- 
publican Senators who permitted themselves 
to be silenced by the aggressive beet-sugar 
minority is complex. That majority was 
composed of the sincere friends of the 
President, like Mr. Lodge; of those who 
believe that we owe a duty to Cuba which 
can only be performed by a grant of com- 
mercial or tariff concessions, like Mr. Platt 
of Connecticut; of those who think that, 
on the whole, party harmony based on 
agreement with the President would be 
healthier and sounder than party harmony 
based on a surrender to the beet-sugar in- 
terests, like Mr. Hanna and Mr. Spooner; 
and, finally, those who preferred to follow 
Mr. Hanna rather than Mr. Burrows and 
Mr. Elkins. The last two classes were not 
particularly desirous to grant justice to 
Cuba. On the contrary, some of them, 
like Mr. Spooner himself, were more than 
half inclined towards the beet-sugar in- 
dustry on the political merits of the ques- 
tion, while others were very much more 
interested in the success of the minority 
than in that of the side with which they 
were training for the moment. 
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Another important fact is that a ma- 
jority of the Republican Senators are not 
disinclined to thwart the President and 
to defeat his policies. They are far from 
being satisfied with his attitude towards 
their powerful body. He has tried to in- 
duce them to be amiable; he has curtailed 
their power over appointments only so 
much as, in his opinion, is absolutely es- 
sential to the good of the public service; 
but, notwithstanding, they are dissatisfied. 
In their own language, they are quite will- 
ing that “the President should be taught 
a needed lesson.” The Cuban reciprocity 
policy was peculiarly his own, and there- 
fore its temporary failure might at least 
bring him to their view of looking at 
patronage and other public questions. Con- 
sequently they were quite willing to give 
it such perfunctory support that the mi- 
nority could kill it. They would thus grat- 
ify their feeling without assuming any of 
the responsibility for the defeat or post- 
ponement of the policy. 

As we have said, it is best that the coun- 
try should know the truth of the situation 
within the Republican party. The country 
is evidently more than satisfied with the 
President, and is in agreement with his 
Cuban policy; but this lukewarm, really 
unfriendly, attitude of the Senate towards 
him is likely to affect other policies and 
to defeat other intentions of the President, 
policies to which the country will assent, 
and intentions which it will approve. The 
question is whether the party is to be dom- 
inated by the Senators who are not in 
agreement with it, or led by the President, 
who thoroughly represents its best and its 
controlling sentiments. This is the central 
and most important question which pre- 
sents itself from the situation which is 
revealed to us by Mr. Burton’s “ blazing 
indiscretion.” The question is, not whether 
the Republican party is to be a Roosevelt or 
an anti-Roosevelt party, but whether or 
not it is to be the party it wishes to be, 
to mean the thing it wishes to stand for; 
or is it to yield to sullen and selfish Sen- 
ators who are bent, by direction or indi- 
rection, upon thwarting the man whom 
it has made its leader, and whom it desires 
to continue to be leader? In view of what 
the Senators have done, as revealed by 
Mr. Burton, we may safely say that if there 
were an opposition, as some day there is 
sure to be, Republican ascendency would 
have been imperilled by the surrender of 
the majority on the Cuban reciprocity bill, 
a surrender that would closely resemble 
treachery, were it not that, when the half- 
hearted Senators were defeating the Presi- 
dent, they were hardly conscious of the 
hostility of their attitude both to the party 
and to the larger interests of the country. 
The trouble is likely to disappear before 
the time arrives for the next meeting of 
Congress, largely because of the full en- 
lightenment which the country will get as 
to the real situation by means of the dis- 
cussion which is following the Burton con- 
fession. 





Doctors of Achievement 


It has been said with much reason that 
inspection of the list of honorary academic 
degrees conferred upon Americans by our 
universities and colleges last month cannot 
fail to impress one with the incongruity of 
some of the titles conferred. 

Take the degree of Master of Arts,. for in- 
stance. The recipients were a successful 
law-school librarian, the inventor of a tele- 
phone transmitter, an ex-United States 
Comptroller of the Treasury, a dramatist, 
two principals of celebrated preparatory 
schools, a railway president, two philan- 
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thropists, a poet, an electrical expert, a pro- 
fessor of architecture, and a United States 
army officer with a noble record in combat- 
ing disease in Cuba. Now obviously some 
of these men received recognition for service 
very remotely, if at all, connected with 
those branches of learning which in days 
gone by have been associated with the title 
of Master of Arts. 

The same must be said if the list of Doc- 
tors of Laws is studied. In the first place, 
there are those who received it because they 
had recently been elected governors of 
States, a political happening in no wise re- 
lated to knowledge of law. Next there are 
those who received it because they had been 
elected presidents of colleges, and in some 
sections a college president who is not an 
LL.D. is deemed defective until suitably 
doctored. Of diplomats, legislators, and 
judges given the title there were not a few, 
and no one will dispute the fitness of the 
degree in most of these cases. But what 
shall be said of the propriety of making 
a youthful professor of theology, a State 
superintendent of schools, a surgeon, a 
principal of a preparatory school, a mining 
expert, a publisher of books, a professor of 
Sanscrit, and a philanthropist to be Doctors 
of Laws? Of course as the custom is in 
this country there is nothing to be said 
against the choice of these particular men 
for this honorable degree, They deserve it 
as much as any of their numerous prede- 
cessors of like callings who have received it 
in years gone by. 

But has not the time come for the degree- 
conferring authorities of the country to not 
only be more careful in their bestowal of 
degrees—which is their disposition now, we 
are convinced, as comparison of the ree- 
ords of the last five years with those 
of former years will show— but also to 
devise a new degree for men who have 
achieved prominence in political, profes- 
sional, business, and philanthropic walks of 
life? The King of England has recently 
created a new order, an Order of Merit, 
which, if subsequent appointees are as 
worthy as those first nominated, will be one 
in which Britons will covet membership. 

It has been suggested that an excellent 
title for Americans who do conspicuous 
deeds not fitly honored by the ancient aca- 
demic degrees now in vogue would be Doc- 
tors of Achievement. 

Each year the interchange of honors be- 
tween American universities and European 
visitors, and English universities and resident 
or visiting Americans, becomes a more rigid- 
ly fixed habit. Oxford this year honored 
Ambassador Choate, and Cambridge our 
special ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid; 
while Columbia University rightly honored 
Professor Alfred Croiset, of the University 
of Paris, and Mr. Michael Sadler, the eminent 
English educator. 

The degree of Doctor of Letters is one 
that should be carefully guarded from such 
misuse as has come to the degrees of Doctor 
of Laws and Master of Arts. Of the eight 
men receiving that degree this year only 
two are known generally in this country as 
men of letters, and they are not conspicuous. 
If Missouri University instead of making 
Mark Twain a Doctor of Laws had made 
him a Doctor of Letters, the discrimination 
shown would have been more commendable. 
Principals of schools and writers of text- 
books are men of letters only by a very 
wide interpretation of the words. 





Tragedy is that duel between circumstances 
and the man in which circumstances are vic- 
torious.—William Watson. 


A fool can ask more questions in a min- 
ute than a wise man can answer in a year. 
—Arab proverb. 








General Wood’s Future 


WE hope there is nothing in the story 
that the President has decided to appoint 
General Wood to be the head of the com- 
mission to build the isthmian canal. There 
could be but one of two reasons for such 
an appointment: either pre-eminent fitness 
or personal “ vindication.” Nobody can suc- 
cessfully urge the former in view of Ad- 
miral Walker’s perfect familiarity with the 
situation, and his proven capacity for the 
executive work; and the second motive 
would be insufficient and unworthy. General 
Wood needs no vindication of the familiar 
political type. He had a great task to per- 
form and performed it admirably, receiving 
in return a curious mixture of over-praise 
and petty censure, but along with it surely 
very marked official recognition and _per- 
sonal advancement. Mr. Roosevelt’s loyalty 
to his friend, adverted to so strenuously at 
Cambridge, does not call for more. Neither 
is it incumbent upon him to embarrass his 
administration and party by making so im- 
portant an appointment for a reason so in- 
adequate. 

Despite all that General Wood has done, 
to the honor of himself and the credit of his 
country, the fact cannot be ignored that he 
made at least one very grave error in Cuba. 
That it was advisable and perhaps neces- 
sary to pay General Gomez a considerable 
sum of money in order to enlist his co- 
operation we are prepared to admit, al- 
though the use of a trust fund for such a 
purpose smacks rather of Spanish than of 
American customs; but the employment of 
a portion, however small, of those funds by 
an administrative officer for the purpose of 
influencing the Congress of the United 
States was wholly unwarranted and cannot 
be justified. Regarding the object to be ac- 
complished in this particular instance, Gen- 
eral Wood was in the right, and Congress, to 
its everlasting shame, in the wrong; but 
that is an incident beside the mark. It is 
the precedent, involving a vital principle, 
that is important. If the temporary rulers 
of our outlying territories are to have the 
right to use the funds of those territories, 
without Jet or hinderance, and in any way 
they may see fit, to influence public opinion 
and, through it, legislation in Washington, 
who can foresee the outcome? General Wood 
maintains that he was doing no more than 
his duty by Cuba. But how about his 
duty to the United States? And if he had 
the right, and it was entirely proper to 
spend a few thousands in this way, why 
might not Governor Taft, or some other, 
consider it his duty by the Filipinos to 
make a secret contribution of many times 
a few thousands of Filipino money to the 
campaign fund of the political party whose 
success, at the next election, say, he should 
consider most advantageous to his charges? 
Not that we anticipate such things being 
done, but we insist that there should exist 
no such possibility as the approval of Gen- 
eral Wood’s act would surely create. 

If Congress has not the moral courage to 
perform its duty, that is the business of 
Congress itself and of the people, not of a 
colonial administrator; and if the people 
cannot be trusted to see that right is done 
eventually, if not by their representatives 
in Congress, by themselves at the polls, then 
the sooner we go out of business as a repub- 
lic the better. 

We speak thus frankly not because the 
doing so is agreeable, but because of a set- 
tled conviction that these things should be 
considered—and considered by the Presi- 
dent. Most assuredly a man should be loyal 
to his friend, but the first duty of a Chief 
Magistrate is to his country, and we do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that if this 
appointment be made, as it would have to 
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be, if at all, without regard to the superior 
qualifications of another and perhaps many 
others, not only will a most grievous politi- 
cal error have been committed, but a grave 
wrong will have been done to General Wood, 
who would suffer the full boomerang conse- 
quences of such a “ vindication,” and who 
deserves a better fate. 





Anticipative History 


Few readers of periodical literature are 
aware how much of the record is necessari- 
ly prophetic in character. Facts of a cer- 
tain date can be treated in their freshness 
only by the daily press; the slowly arriving 
weekly, and the yet tardier monthly, must 
seek to seize them in their bloom by an 
adroit forecast, which may sometimes be 
foiled by the failure of the event. Things 
appointed to happen may not happen, and 
then the instinct which divines them, the 
presentiment which portrays them, and the 
critical skill which predicts their quality, 
are worse than wasted. If occurrences do 
not occur, the exercise of the gifts so es- 
sential to journalism in its higher func- 
tioning becomes even ridiculous. 

This must have happened in many ob- 
scurer instances, when the coronation of 
the English King, with all its incidents, 
was unavoidably postponed from the 26th 
of June to a time now no longer so in- 
definite as at first dreaded, but the general 
sympathy may well be concentrated on the 
case of the “A Peer’s Daughter,” who too 
confidently wrote of the facts as if they 
had taken place, in the timeliness exacted 
of her by the July number of The Lady’s 
Realm. “The coronation,” her account, 
reads, “was a wonderful sight, for those 
inside the Abbey at all events. The mag- 
nificent display of jewels and orders, the 
richness of color of the mass of beautiful 
crimson robes of the peers and _ peeresses, 
the glitter of the hundreds of coronets, and 
the kaleidoscope of brilliant tints worn by 
many other spectators, formed a never-to-be 
forgotten picture.” 

This boldly impressionistic vision of a 
scene never realized is, indeed, one of those 
careful generalizations in which there was 
no possible danger for the seeress, and 
which could have been accepted as striking- 
ly like almost any coronation. It will do 
for the 9th of August as well as it would 
have done for the 26th of June, and the 
publishers of The Ladies’ Realm will have 
merely to print a new edition of their July 
number. It is in specifically criticising 
the operatic performance of the same night 
that the daughter of a peer gives herself 
away without hope of retrieval, for in such 
eases “the gods themselves cannot resume 
their gifts,’ much less the daughters of 
peers. “The gala night at the opera,” she 
says, “was a disappointment. ... Seldom 
have we had a worse chorus.... The un- 
rivalled Jean has not the power he had 
once; and if Melba is as delicious as ever, 
she is no better. As for Caruso, he is a 
distinct disappointment.” 

Here it is the personal equation that 
makes the trouble. The chorus may ask, 
“Why call us worse when we had not so 
much as a chance to show that we were 
bad?” The unrivalled Jean may complain 
that it is pretty rough to be accused of 
waning power in song when he did not sing, 
and the delicious Melba may insist that in 
her silence she was more delicious than 
ever. “As for Caruso,” we do not see why 
he has not a right to make the peer’s 
daughter prove in a court of law, under 
penalty of damages, why he distinctly dis- 
appointed people who did not hear him. 
The affair is different from that of the 
coronation in the Abbey, with its magnifi- 
cent displays of jewels and its masses of 
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beautiful crimson robes, though the success 
of the one was not more purely imaginary 
than the failure of the other. 

We are far from mocking at the calamity 
of a sister-journalist, if the peer’s daughter 
will let us make so bold as to call her 
such; and in noting it we are chiefly anx- 
ious to inquire whether there is not some 
art which may save our common calling 
from consequences so melancholy. One’s first 
thought is of electricity, whether there may 
not be some help in its still unfathemed 
mysteries which could avail us, but in our 
pressing necessity we wish to ask why the 
higher journalism should not be allowed to 
guard itself from accidents like these by 
an understanding with the reader that in 
all cases of force majeure the periodical 
does not hold itself responsible. In bills of 
lading it is provided that the sailing of 
ships takes place “wind and weather per- 
mitting,’ and contemporaneous history, 
which is in so great measure anticipative, 
should by some such simple yet explicit con- 
vention be expected to verify itself only in 
favorable conditions. If the events recorded 
take place, so much the better for them; 
if they do not, then none the worse for the 
record. If, for instance, there had been a 
coronation on the 26th of June, as an- 
nounced, it would certainly have been such 
as the peer’s daughter described, and if 
there had been an operatic performance the 
same night we have no doubt the performers 
would have been susceptible of the precise 
censure she passed upon them. 

As things have actually fallen out, our 
concern for her is much more than for a 
distinguished poet who seems involved in a 
like embarrassment; not merely because she 
is the nameless daughter of an unknown 
peer, with few to pity and none to cham- 
pion, but because from their nature poets 
are not held to such strict accountability 
as peers’ daughters in their vaticinations 
and he needs our sympathy less. Though 
Mr. William Watson says in hailing the 
prince on his defaulting coronation— 


“High on the noon and summit of the year 
Thou art anointed King ”— 


and still speaking to the poor man waver- 

ing between life and death in his sick-room, 

declares— 

“Now the loud land flames with imperial 
gear, 


Now the long glories prance and triumph 
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And now the pomps have passed, and we 
depart 

Each to the peace or strife of his own 
heart: 

And now the day whose bosom was so high 

Sinks billowing down: and twilight sor- 
ceries change 

Into remote and strange 

What is most known and nigh: 

And changelessly the river sends his sigh 

Down leagues of hope and fear, and pride 
and shame ”— 


he is as distinctly forecasting the affair 
as the peer’s daughter. As a matter of 
fact, nothing of it all happened in either 
case. But the poet is justified by his poetry, 
which is as true as his history is false, and 
in the thrill of his noble phrase one does 
not care whether the event is real or im- 
aginary. That is his advantage over a 
peer’s daughter, who can only write of 
things that have not been like a lady re- 
porter. It does not seem to us a fair ad- 
vantage, if advantages are ever fair. Why 
should poetry be pardoned and even praised 
for inventions which bring reporting no- 
thing but blame and scorn? Until poets 
and peers’ daughters stand equal in the same 
level of print, we cannot feel that in “ the 
best of all possible worlds” things are or- 
dered as well as they might be. 


















































The Future George V. of 
England 


Tue princes of the English blood’ royal 
have never been allowed to saunter through 
life as mere do-nothings. Custom and mon- 
archical dignity, of course, severely limit the 
number of things to which the heir-apparent 
and his younger brothers may apply them- 
selves. Practically two professions only 
are open to them—the army and the navy. 
But with at least one of these callings the 
future king is expected to ally himself. 
Bismarck once sneered at King Edward 
VII., when Prince of Wales, as being the 
only heir to a European throne whom one 
would never by any chance expect to en- 
counter on a battle-field. It is true that 
English etiquette and opinion do not exact 
from a royal prince any very serious appli- 
cation to his profession; nor, however keen 
and capable he might be, would the nation 
countenance his employment in times of 
war. The Duke of Connaught was vehe- 
mently desirous of serving against the Boers, 
but for “reasons of state,” which the peo- 
ple thoroughly endorsed, was not allowed 
to do so. Those “reasons of state” are 
not likely to be held less imperative in the 
future, and one may with some confidence 
surmise that for members of the English 
royal family the days of active service are 
over. Their part in either branch of the 
national system of defence must necessarily 
be passive and ornamental, though not on 
that account idle or useless. If we may 
apply to them the scorching epigram in 
which an American officer proposed the 
toast of a regiment that did not volunteer 
for the civil war—*“ Warlike in peace, peace- 
ful in war ”’—one has also to admit that a 
prince who is thrust into the strict de- 
mocracy of the services is getting an in- 
valuable education in _ orderliness,  self- 
restraint, and the prompt discharge of duty. 
Permeated as England is with flunkyism, 
there are yet two departments where royalty 
is stripped of its trappings, and these are 
the navy and the great public schools. In 
the army it is less so, because the army in 
England has always been the play-ground 
of the privileged and dominated by social 
influences. But in the fleet or at Eton or 
Harrow a princeling has to make his own 
mark. There are few such arrant demo- 
erats as English school-boys, and from the 
navy favoritism has been exorcised to make 
way for efficiency. The English schools have 
their faults. They do not teach. _On the 
other hand, they do almost everything else. 
They are splendid nurseries of a governing 
race. They succeed where the French and 
German schools mostly fail. They lay the 
foundations of a sturdy and chivalrous char- 
acter; they accustom boys to the habits 
of obedience and command, to meet re- 
sponsibility gladly, to love manly games. 
and to pay court to certain rough-and-ready 
ideas of honesty and justice. As a correc- 
tive to the atmosphere of subservience and 
flattery which is only too ready to surround 
an English prince, nothing could be more 
wholesome than direct contact with the 
Stalky & Co.’s of the middle classes. Such 
contact the heirs apparent and presumptive 
to the English crown have almost invaria- 
bly undergone. One cannot doubt it broad- 
ens them, just as it must have broadened 
Lord Salisbury to have spent several ardu- 
ous, straitened years in the service of 
weekly journalism. Even at Oxford and 
Cambridge they will be spared the full on- 
rush of sycophancy. The English under- 
graduate is rarely a snob. Princely pre- 
tensions, princely “ side,” will nowhere meet 
with speedier discouragement than at his 
hands. This again is an exhilarating dis- 
cipline for a royal fledgling. There are, 
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of course, points in which such an educa- 
tion as the German Kaiser, for instance, 
received, or as his eldest son is now re- 
ceiving, far excels anything that is open 
to a future King of England. But on the 
whole, English princes are most satisfac- 
torily encouraged to merge themselves in 
the national life, and to spend their early 
years as much as may be in the free and 
open competitions of boyhood. The “ clois- 
tered-recluse ” system, on which the young 
King of Spain has been trained, has never 
found favor at Windsor or Marlborough 
House. To bring the princes of the royal 
house in touch with the actualities of life 
and with the daily course of their subjects’ 
interests has always been the ideal of Eng- 
lish rulers. 

And if the great public schools of the 
country have proved one fine instrument 
to this end, another and yet more efficient 
is the navy. For younger sons, especially, 
who, as Mr. Gladstone used to say, are in 
a position “of greater freedom and less re- 
sponsibility,” and whose chances of reach- 
ing the throne may reasonably be discount- 
ed, the navy has more frequently than not 
been the chosen profession. The heir-ap- 
parent and the heir-presumptive are so 
hedged round by the prospect of their fu- 
ture duties that serious application along 
one special line of study is impossible. 
They are taught to know a little of every- 
thing; they flit from the army to the navy, 
from the schools to the ’varsities—gather- 
ing ears of corn from all harvests. In time 
they are enveloped in state functions, the 
demands of society, the still more insistent 
demands of charitable and philanthropic 
institutions. Their life splits itself up into 
infinite prescribed categories, from which 
escape is not even to be thought of. But 
younger sons, who at most will be but 
brothers of the reigning sovereigns, may 
to some extent follow their own inclina- 
tions. A wider latitude is allowed them. 
If the army or navy has a real attraction 
for them, they may throw themselves into 
it like any ordinary man, and make it the 
pivot of their whole life. And perhaps, if 
by some sudden chance they succeed to the 
throne, it will not be found that they make 
any the worse rulers for having spent their 
youth and early manhood in the steady 
pursuit of one profession. Bracing, con- 
tinuous work of body and mind in the ex- 
ercise of a calling to which one is passion- 
ately attached is probably as good an ap- 
prenticeship to the craft of kingship as 
any that could be designed. Such, at any 
rate, is the opinion of the present Prince 
of Wales, who has been known more than 
once to congratulate himself on having been 
born a younger son, and so free to follow 
his natural tastes. King Edward VII. has 
always regretted that in his youth he was 
never enrolled as a naval cadet. He was 
determined, if his sons showed any liking 
for the sea, to place them on board the 
Britannia, the famous training-ship of gen- 
erations of British seamen. Like William 
IV., the “ Sailor King,” he held that “ there 
is no place in the world for making an 
English gentleman like the quarter-deck of 
an English man-of-war.” He believedsin a 
“cockpit education.” His sons, Prince 
George especially, were only too anxious 
to fall in with their father’s ideas. The 
two brothers spent their childhood for the 
most part at Sandringham and Marlbor- 
ough House, though whenever possible the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, as they then 
were, took them about with them. The 
vicar of Sandringham was an ex- naval 
chaplain, and a favorite with the boys. 
Charles Kingsley, who had a passion for 
the sea, was another and most welcome 
friend and companion of their early years. 
Prince George feasted on their tales of ad- 
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venture. He was, if even a thousandth part 
of the evidence of those who knew him at 
that time be accepted, a singularly spirited 
and prankish youngster. The tale has often 
been told of how, when ordered under the 
table by Queen Victoria for misbehavior 
at dinner, he quietly undressed himself, 
presenting on his return to the upper world 
a spectacle of unrelieved naturalness such 
as courts do not often see. He and his 
elder brother were brought up pretty much 
as all English children in substantial cir- 
cumstances are reared. The rod was not 
spared. They saw a great many peo- 
ple, but not more than most children 
whose parents maintain a great country 
house. Perhaps the thoroughness with 
which modern languages were rubbed into 
them was the only point of departure from 
the established curriculum and mode of 
life of the ordinary well-to-do family. The 
two princes were placed on board the 
Britannia together. Albert Victor was 
fourteen years old, and George a few days 
over twelve. Their path was not strewn 
with roses. With whatever astonishment, 
they had to swallow the fact that in the 
eyes of their companions a cadet, prince or 
no prince, was primarily a cadet and liable 
to be treated as such. No indulgences were 
allowed them except a separate cabin. They 
rose at the same hour, messed at the same 
table and off the same rations, had as few 
or as many holidays as their companions. 
Prince George took to the life readily and 
easily. The two years he spent on board 
ship confirmed his liking for a sailor’s life. 

In 1879 the two princes joined the 
Bacchante as naval cadets. She sailed from 
Spithead late in September, touched at 
Gibraltar on her way to the West Indies, 
visited all the chief islands of the group, 
and was back again at Portsmouth early 
in the following May. The incidents of 
the voyage and of the longer one that was 
to follow have been read by thousands in 
the Cruise of H. M. 8S. Bacchante, a book 
published in 1886, and compiled from the 
letters and journals of the two princes. 
There is nothing in the volume that calls 
for comment. Any two boys of average in- 
telligence and observation might have writ- 
ten it. There is fun in it, and abandon, and 
a portentous solemnity, and an inclination 
to rewrite guide-books and to quote poetry 
at the sunset and the stars—but when were 
these characteristics absent from boyish 
compositions? An _ ultra-favorable critic 
might perhaps discover a something unusual 
in the way they write of history, a certain 
vivid power of description and realization, 
and at times a sense of the continuity of 
events which a prince might be supposed 
to acquire earlier than an ordinary youth. 
As on the Britannia, so on the Bacchante, 
the princes were treated exactly like their 
gunroom messmates, taking their turn in 
all weathers by day or night at watch- 
keeping, and going aloft at sail drill, or 
boat duty. On shore in the British West 
Indies they naturally came in for some offi- 
cial and popular notice, but on board ship 
they relapsed instantly into their proper 
status as cadets, until, on January 8, 1880, 
they were created midshipmen. The Bacchante 
spent a few weeks in dock after her arrival 
in May, and then in July put to sea again 
with the princes on board to take part in 
the annual summer maneuvres. In Sep- 
tember of the same year she sailed once 
more on a cruise which was meant to take 
the princes right round the world. The 
original plans had afterwards to be modi- 
fied, but South America, South Africa, 
Australia, Japan, and China were actually 
visited. The reason for the change is of 
historical interest. While off the Falkland 
Islands, on January 24, 1881, the admiral 
of the squadron to which the Bacchante 
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was attached was ordered to the Cape with 
all despatch. There was to be a naval 
demonstration, the why and wherefore of 
which nobody knew. They learned when 
Table Mountain was sighted. The Boers 
had risen in revolt, and there was war in 
the land. The princes landed at Cape Town 
on February 21. A few days later they 
noted the arrival of General Buller and his 
departure for the front. The following 
evening brought the news of Majuba, and 
Colley’s death. The princes stayed in South 
Africa till peace was declared on March 
26. Three days later they saw General 
Roberts arrive, only to learn that it was 
all over. So at least it seemed at the time. 
But exactly twenty years after Prince 
George was again in South Africa, the 
Boers and the British were again at war, 
General Buller and Lord Roberts were again 
at Cape Town, and the whole wretched busi- 
ness was being fought out once more. 

A catalogue of places is hardly a sketch 
of a man’s character. Still, it is worth 
noting that before he was twenty years old 
Prince George had seen more of the outside 
of the world than most men see in a life- 
time. One has to suppose a quite preter- 
natural dulness to think that his three 
years’ tour, taken at the most impression- 
able age, left him quite as it found him. 
He had visited nearly the whole empire, 
and realized, whenever he stepped ashore, 
what it meant to be a prince of the nation 
that had the ordering of so vast a heritage. 
Land ceremonies were little to his taste, 
not because he had to play second fiddle to 
his brother, but because he had learned to 
find his chief happiness at sea. He received 
on board the Bacchante a thorough ground- 
ing in seamanship, and few parts of his 
journal on the cruise are more interesting 
than those in which he describes some pure- 
ly technical incident of his training. They 
are written briskly, and with evident relish. 
It was plain that he was cut out to be a 
sailor, and no one was surprised when it 
was announced that he intended making 
the navy his profession. When the Bac- 
chante was paid off the two brothers spent 
six months in Switzerland, and then parted, 
Albert Victor to take up the thread of the 
various duties devolving on the elder son 
of the heir-apparent, George to sea service 
on the North American and West Indian 
station as midshipman on board the Canada. 
Wiser than most royal beginners, wiser than 
his uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, who at 
forty-six found himself all too soon on the 
shelf, the young Prince determined to take 
only such promotion as he might honestly 
earn. His real naval career began as a 
cadet on the Britannia in 1877, and lasted 
on till January, 1892, when the death of 
the Duke of Clarence forced him to re- 
linquish the command of the second-class 
cruiser Melampus. They were fifteen years 
of steady work, with each step fairly won. 
Nothing that came within the scope of his 
duties was shirked. A Turkish Pasha who 
boarded the vessel off Salonica to pay his 
respects to the son of the heir to the 
British throne found him covered with 
smuts and dust, superintending a coaling 
party—than which there is no more das- 
tardly work by land or sea. He braved all 
the usual examinations, and survived them, 
taking on one occasion four firsts out of 
a possible five. In 1889 he commissioned 
a torpedo-boat for the annual mancuvres 
which were held off the Irish coast, and 
greatly distinguished himself by bringing 
off a sister vessel which had damaged her 
screw and was being driven onto a lee 
shore by a stiff wind. There was no ques- 
tion of the skill and judgment with which 
he handled his boat. In 1890 he was given 
charge of the gunboat Thrush, and after 
thirteen months was promoted to be com- 
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mander. He had barely commissioned the 
Melampus when his brother’s death cut 
short his naval career. Since then he has 
only once seen service—in 1898, when for 
three months he commanded the Crescent. 
Just before he set out on his colonial tour 
in 1901 he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral, but though his interest in all naval 
matters is still as keen as ever, his life as 
a working sailor is now necessarily over. 
But he never speaks with such confidence 
and point as when he is appealing for funds 
on behalf of the innumerable charitable so- 
cieties connected with the service; and 
whenever a naval question comes up, his 
influence makes itself felt, indirectly but 
strongly, and always in the direction of 
efficiency. 

All navy officers who have served with 
and above the Prince of Wales agree, and 
without the slightest affectation, in prais- 
ing him both as a superior and a subordi- 
nate officer. Character and disposition show 
in their true colors on board ship, and after 
making all allowances for the note of ex- 
aggeration Englishmen rarely escape in 
talking of princes, there remains a consen- 
sus of opinion that this particular Prince 
is not only a really capable sailor, but a 
kindly, unaffected, good-hearted gentleman. 
Intellectually, he is a typical Guelph; he 
has not inherited his father’s quick-moving 
mind. His speeches, at present, at all 
events, are rather terrible performances to 
read or listen to. It may be that he has 
not yet found his platform-legs; but one 
suspects, not without reason, that the fault 
lies higher up, and that the Prince has not 
the native stock of originality, without 
which no man should mount a platform. 
The Prince, to do him justice, has no de- 
sire to mount platforms; he would far 
rather be on a quarter-deck. But he cannot 
escape tiie penalties of his position. Hard- 
ly a week goes by without his being 
obliged to deliver a public speech on some 
subject of which he probably knows no- 
thing, of which, at any rate, he cannot 
possibly know more than the alphabet. A 
clever man would get used to such ordeals, 
would even learn how to emerge from them 
triumphantly. But fifteen years at sea are 
not a good preparation for this kind of 
work, and the Prince gets no further than 
a few amiable commonplaces, awkwardly 
expressed. Very possibly the English pub- 
lic would prefer not to have it otherwise. 
A brilliant Prince would strike a great 
many Englishmen as improper. And, after 
all, the possession of a comfortable, unex- 
citing intellect saves the Prince of Wales 
from a great many dangers, among others 
from the danger of being misunderstood. 
His face, it is generally agreed, is the image 
of his mind. Stupid would be an exag- 
gerated as well as unkindly adjective to 
apply to it, but in the heavy eyes and their 
wonderful power of warding off expression 
one detects the insignia of sound British 
stolidity. 

It is very difficult to say what precisely 
is the public attitude towards the Prince. 
The difficulty lies in the negativeness both 
of the attitude and of the man himself. No 
one of whom so many British naval officers 
think so well can be called characterless, 
but the Prince has remarkably few salient 
features. It is perhaps too early for the 
people to have formed any definite view 
of him. Years ago he was spoken of with 
an enthusiastic touch of romance as “our 
sailor Prince.” The imagination conjured 
up a sort of royal Lord Charles Beresford, 
a breezy, picturesque, slapdash figure. But 
when, on the death of the Duke of Clarence, 
the Prince came out of the obscurity of his 
cabin and moved into full public view, it 
was felt that here, at any rate, was no 
naval Harry Hotspur. Humdrum respect- 
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ability seemed rather to be the note of 
the newly created Duke of York. There 
were some who remembered his father’s 
early years, and thanked Heaven for the 
son’s respectability; there were others, per- 
haps the majority, who wished he were not 
quite so humdrum. His marriage to Prin- 
cess May in 1893 was acquiesced in by the 
country as something which circumstances 
had made inevitable. It was an event that 
chilled rather than aroused enthusiasm. 
For some time little was heard of the Duke 
and Duchess. They lived as quietly as peo- 
ple of their rank are allowed to live, vary- 
ing their time between York House, in St. 
James’s Palace, and York Cottage, at San- 
dringham. This latter is a charming country 
house within a few minutes’ walk of the Hall, 
originally intended as a bachelor retreat for 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George and 
their guests. “Little and good,’ was the 
Duchess of Teck’s description of it. It has 
grown considerably within the last eight 
years, to keep pace with the Prince’s fami- 
ly. Their four children are already a fa- 
miliar sight to the London crowds. The 
Norfolk estate, however, is where they and 
their father find their greatest pleasure. 
The Prince is a keen sportsman, and, like 
most sailors ashore, has a turn for farming, 
which he diligently cultivates. Already he 
is getting known as a breeder. Shooting 
and fishing are his chief recreations, and 
in both he is above the average. He has 
shot turkey-buzzards in Buenos Ayres, wild- 
duck and teal at Tokyo, quail and kangaroo 
in Australia, pheasant and snipe in China, 
elk, sambur deer, and buffalo in Ceylon, and 
once so far forgot himself in the Middle 
Kingdom as to let fly at a fox. He keeps 
a better seat than most sailors, but not 
good enough to warrant him in following 
the hounds. Horse-racing appears never to 
have interested him. He is a fair hand at 
billiards, plays golf, and in his younger days 
was a promising boxer. Cricket, racing, 
and football, however—the three great 
sports of the country—he has never gone in 
for. His more intimate hobbies are stamp- 
collecting, mechanical toys, and posters. It 
is not an inspiring list, but it reflects the 
man accurately enough. 

The life he is condemned to lead as Prince 
of Wales, the eternal fuss and ceremony, 
meetings, charities, and so on, must make 
the Prince sigh at times for the old free life 
on board ship. During his colonial tour in 
1901 his companions remarked the intensity 
of his pleasure at being at sea again. He 
took part in all the games that Jack Tar 
has improvised, and when the Ophir crossed 
the line he submitted with the heartiest good- 
will to be ducked with the rest. The colonial 
tour was his first introduction on a grand 
scale. Up till then he had necessarily been a 
secondary figure. The people heard of him as 
visiting Ireland and Wales, but the news 
roused comparatively little interest. Now, of 
course, he is at the centre of the stage, and 
the English people are trying to come to 
some sort of estimate of the man who is to 
rule over them. One thing at least is agreed 
upon. There is no scandal attaching to the 
Prince’s private life. In none of his ac- 
tions does he give any opening for criti- 
cism; in none, too, does he inspire any 
great enthusiasm. An uninteresting man? 
One hears that comment passed, and, on the 
whole, it is not, perhaps, without some share 
of truth. As the supreme head of affairs 
he would, one imagines, be everything that 
is decorous, solemn, and a trifle dull. At 
the same time he would be free from em- 
barrassing ties, he has no “set,” and he 
would in all things make a most “ manage- 
able” ruler. His sea training has taught 
him to do his duty, however distasteful ; 
and a prince or a king who has learned that 
lesson is never likely to go far wrong. 




















































































































In Pastures New 


By Henry Edward Rood 
111 
Meditators, Turkles, and Hired Men 


Tue fact was suddenly borne in upon us 
that we needed a man, a sort of combina- 
tion farmer-coachman-gardener—a versatile 
factotum able to plant a fence-post and 
repair a clock; willing to screen the coal 
and grow sweet-peas; experienced in oiling 
floors and cultivating potatoes. In short, 
a general-utility man, to whom we could 
turn, and upon whom we could lean, in time 
of trouble. Ethel discovered this fact when 
I returned from a walk to Carmot’s store, 
a mile distant, over a road principally com- 
posed of hills, with deep valleys and gullies 
scattered in between for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the steep ascents. 

“Dear me!” Ethel exclaimed, as I reach- 
ed the house, mopping a very red face. 
“We'll never be able to get along here 
without a horse, and that means a man to 
take care of him.” 

“ What’s the matter with me taking care 
of him?” I inquired, a little stiffly. If Ethel 
had said “another man” I wouldn’t have 
questioned her. 

“Oh, you could, probably, after some 
experience,” she replied. “ But what would 
you do at dead of night if you heard our 
horse stamping around the barn in a fit of 
blind colic or staggers or something?” 

“That’s so,” I assented, meekly. “ Be- 
sides, it isn’t always fun to clean a horse 
and feed him and water him at regular 
hours. I might forget, and be away from 
home.” 

We discussed the matter at intervals all 
day long, and were still debating it in the 
evening when James Pagent, the fine young 
farmer who lives just beyond us, came over 
to call. The children were abed, and Ethel 
and I were sitting on the front steps when 
he arrived. 

“ Waitin’ for the moon to climb up over 
Bear Ridge?” he inquired, after greetings 
had been exchanged. 

“That’s what we’re here for,” Ethel re- 
sponded, gayly. “Do sit down with us, Mr. 
Pagent; or, better still, Mr. Lathrop will get 
you a chair—” 

“Why, certainly,” I exclaimed, starting 
toward the door, but our neighbor stopped 
me with a gesture. 

“No, not for a minnit,” he said; “Ill 
camp alongside on the step here. Just fin- 
ished milking,” he added, “and thought 
I’d come over and see how you're getting 
on. Pretty near settled?” 

“Oh yes; we feel as if we had been here 
for years, although we only moved out from 
the city ten days ago,” Ethel replied. 

“ Ever lived on a farm before?” 

“No,” I said, “and that’s the best part 
of it—the novelty, I mean.” 

“Guess your children ’1l like it, anyhow,” 
he said, reassuringly. 

“So will we!” Ethel exclaimed. 

“Well, maybe; I hope so. Expect to 
raise much of anything? The reason I ask,” 
he added, hastily, “ is because if you’re going 
to keep a man it’s time you were looking 
around for one. They generally get new 
jobs along about the first of April, and ten 
days from now they’ll be pretty scarce.” 

“We ought to have a horse,” I said, a 
little soberly. “It’s more than a mile to 
the station.” 

“And a cow,” said Ethel. And two wee 
voices from the window above cried: 

* An’ a woolly lamb—” 

“ An’ a baby camel—” 

“Children,” said Ethel, 
“go right back to bed!” 

There was a faint sound of scampering 
feet, and quiet reigned again. Mr. Pagent 


peremptorily, 
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laughed—a hearty, wholesome, joyous laugh, 
good to hear. 

“That boy of yours, Mr. Lathrop,” he said, 
“came over to the barn to-day and asked if 
any bears lived up in the woods there, and 
your little girl said she was afraid her dol- 
ly’d be carried off by a tiger some night. 
She saw a litter of setter pups sleeping in 
the sun, and I promised her one.” 

“That’s awfully kind,” said Ethel. 

“Oh, it’s nothing. I'll be saved the trou- 
ble of drowning one pup more. Well,” he 
continued, rising preparatory to departure, 
“if you’re going to put in hay for your 
horse, and lay in wood for next winter, and 
have any vegetables to spare down at the 
store, you probably ’l] need a man—unless 
you want to do a lot of work yourself—” 

“Oh, Mr. Lathrop doesn’t,” Ethel inter- 
rupted. “He came up here to rest, and do 
as he chooses from day to day.” 

“T shall doubtless fool around the place 
in a strictly amateur fashion,” I added, non- 
committally. ‘“ But I see that we must have 
aman. In fact, we have already talked it 
over. Do you know of any one?” 

Mr. Pagent shook his head. 

“Not just now,” he replied. “But you 
might inquire at the lower post-office and 
around the depot.” 

I went down to the village early next 
morning, and sauntered around the railway 
station, where half a dozen men—young, 
middle-aged, and elderly—were lounging, 
some leaning against the walls, others seat- 
ed on baggage-trucks, still others standing 
in the sun, chatting at intervals or silently 
regarding the scenery. Here was a promis- 
ing outlook; surely some of these able- 
bodied citizens must be disengaged. I ap- 
proached the ticket agent and questioned 
him. But like James Pagent he shook his 
head. ‘ 

“Don’t believe any one of ’em wants 
work,” he said, dubiously. “ Might ask ’em, 
though,” he suggested. 

“ Are they all engaged?” I asked. 

“Oh no,” said the agent. “ At least, four 
or five of ’em ain’t. But they’re meditatin’.” 

“ Meditating!” I exclaimed. 

The agent nodded his head solemnly. 

“Yes, I judge they be. Hey there, Tom!” 
he called. “ Workin’ now?” 

A heavy-set man nodding on a baggage- 
truck slowly swung his head around until 
he faced us, and replied, laconically: 

“ No.” 

“Want a job?” the agent continued. 

“T’m meditatin’,” he answered. 

“Thought so,” the agent said to me in 
lower tones. Then he raised his voice. “ Any 
o’ the rest of you people want a job?” 

There was a general shaking of heads. 

“They’re all meditatin’,” the agent re- 
marked, dispassionately, and I followed him 
back into the station. For several minutes 
I leaned on the shelf outside the ticket-office, 
and through a window studied the medita- 
tors, but such observation became monoto- 
nous. Now and then a meditator would say 
something, briefly, and those whom he ad- 
dressed would nod in assent, or silently dis- 
agree. One or two made an effort to light 
pipes, but as a gentle breeze was blowing, the 
effort was given up. Finally the agent left 
his little desk and came toward me. 

“ Find ’em interestin’?” he asked. 

“Yes, in a way,” I replied, warily, for I 
had often heard how easily country people 
could be offended. “Do they belong to any 
particular religious society?” 

“No,” said the agent. “There’s a few 
Methodists and one or two Friends, with a 
sprinklin’ of *Piscopals an’ Presb’terians. 
What made ye think so?” 

“TI was trying to figure out their habit of 
meditating, that’s all; thought maybe the 
idea of reflection at stated'seasons might be 
due to a sort of religious belief.” 
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The agent suppressed a chuckle as _ best 
he could, and asked: 

“Say, honest, now, what do them fellers 
remind you of?” 

“To be perfectly frank,” I replied, “ they 
make me think of a lot of turtles sunning 
themselves on a log.” 

The agent slapped his thigh appreciative- 
ly, exclaiming: 

“That’s what they be! You’ve struck it 
hard, Mister Lathrop! They’re simply tur- 
kles, nothin’ but turkles, by jing!” 

“And are they loafing around because 
they’re too lazy to work?” I demanded. 

“Partly that, but reely because they don’t 
have to work. Some of their wives takes 
washin’ in, one of ’em’s a dressmaker, an- 
other of the wimmen raises a good many 
eggs an’ broilers, so these here turkles sort 
of lays off meditatin’ for a few weeks every 
now and then. When their families need a 
little extra money for a barr’l of flour, or a 
dress, or some such, the men goes to work 
again and earns it.” 

“Why, they’re improvident as so many 
Indians!” I cried, indignantly. 

“Well,” said the agent, non-committally, 
“there’s several an’ various ways to look at 
it. One thing sure, they have enough to eat 
and decent Sunday clothes, and all of ’em 
put together don’t worry half as much as 
either you or me, I guess.” 

“ But their children,” I went on, warmly; 
“and think of old age coming on!” 

“Yes, that’s so. But them turkles as has 
an old father or mother shares a home with 
’em, an’ I don’t know as their children ’Il 
be any worse off for having to take care of 
themselves. There ain’t one of ’em, or me, 
either, as had anything left us by our par- 
ents but a home to start on, and they’ll 
leave the homes to their children, you see. 
*T any rate,” he concluded, “ they’re happy, 
and ’ain’t got nothin’ much to fret ’em.” 

I took one more look at the turkles. They 
did seem contented. One or two were peace- 
fully dozing; another yawned luxuriously, 
and the rest got ready to yawn. Then I 
started homeward. As I left the little 
station the agent called after me: 

“In case I hear of anybody that wants a 
job I’ll let you know.” 

“T wish you would,” I replied, fervently. 

The days passed by and no hired man 
appeared. James Pagent had almost fin- 
ished his ploughing, and he and his two 
farm-hands were in the fields from early 
morning until sunset getting ready to plant 
corn and potatoes. After sunset they milked, 
trimmed currant and berry bushes, inspect- 
ed nests of caterpillars in the apple-trees, 
spaded a kitchen-garden for Mr. Pagent’s 
wife, greased wagon wheels, ground axes 
and scythes down to a fine edge, mended 
harness, and did a score of other things. I 
suppose they ate supper sometime and some- 
where, but of this I am in doubt. How- 
ever, they lived, and did not grow apprecia- 
bly thinner; but in this respect I differed 
from them. I knew our fields ought to be 
ploughed and harrowed, that weeds were 
sprouting in a most malicious manner, that 
we would never get anything off the place 
unless matters took a sudden turn, and 
I decided to seize the bull by the horns. 
So, bright and early one morning, I went 
to New York with a list of seeds in my 
pocket. I would do the work myself, rather 
than let it go longer, and following Mr. 
Pagent’s advice, I sought a shop far down 
town where farmers made their purchases. 

“There’s another store near by,” he had 
said to me, “ which is a great deal bigger and 
brighter and more stylish. People with 
nice little suburban lots go there to buy 
seeds for half a dozen ears of corn and three 
tomato-plants. But you go to where I tell 
you, and they’ll treat you right.” 

As I entered the store I met a tall, brawny 





young fellow in shirt sleeves, who had a 
brisk, businesslike air about him which was 
very attractive. He spoke with a slight 
twang, and I recognized at once a “ down- 
Easter,” resident in New York but a short 
time. While he was tying up my smaller 
purchases I asked him if he knew of any 
good man who would like a steady job in 
the country. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, with decision, giv- 
ing the string an extra hard twist. “I 
want it.” 

“You!” I exclaimed. “Why, I’m sure 
you’d never be contented there—we live on 
a little farm a mile from the village and 
nearly two from the railroad.” 

“Try me and see,” he responded, looking 
me in the eyes. “I’ve only been here six 
months, and I’m so darned sick of the noise 
and botheration of this pesky town, an’ bein’ 
on the jump here and there and everywhere, 
and gettin’ sassed at by a lot of fool custom- 
ers that ain’t fit to black the boots of a self- 
respecting, free-born American—well, sir, 
I’m goin’ to quit just ’s soon as I can find 
a job.” 

“Do you know anything about farming?” 
I inquired. 

“ Been brought up on one all my life, in 
New Hampshire. The manager of this store 
come from our town a good many years ago, 
and he went back there visitin’ last summer, 
and give me a chance—but I’ve had all I 
wanter.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“ Jason Stafford.” 

“What wages do you want?” 

“ First-class wages for a first-class man— 
T ain’t no Polander. Twenty dollars a month 
and found.” 

“Can you give any references?” 

“Come over and see the manager,” said 
Jason, stepping from back of the counter. 
“He knowed my folks thirty years ago, and 
he’s knowed about me ever since I was 
born.” 

The manager was a good deal surprised, 
but said he would let Jason go at once if 
he wanted to leave, that he would not ask 
him to stay if he were dissatisfied. He also 
told me, privately, several things greatly to 
the young man’s credit, and shook hands 
with him when parting. 

“Tf you ever get hard up, Jason,” he con- 
cluded, as we walked out of his office, “‘ come 
back to me, and I’ll help you get a job. I 
know just how you feel, my boy. When I 
came to New York, right after the civil 
war, and got a start in life, things weren’t 
what they are now. European class distine- 
tions and the inseparable toadyism hadn’t 
crept in then—a man was a man, and he 
had the same chance here of getting along 
and preserving his independence as young 
men have now in some of the Western cities.” 

Jason thanked him again, very civilly, I 
thought, and we went out together. 

“You say you’ve got some errands to do, 
Mr. Lathrop,” he remarked, as we reached 
the street, “so I’ll go up to my boarding- 
house and bring my trunk to the depot. 
What time does the train go?” 

“ Five o’clock,” I said. 

“T’ll be there,” he responded, starting for 
the nearest Elevated station. It never oc- 
curred to me to wonder whether he would 
fail to be on hand, and consequently I was 
not at all surprised to find him in the 
waiting-room when I arrived there. But I 
went home with a heart much lighter than 
it was when I started for the city that 
morning. 

To be Continued. 





From the Chicago “ Tribune.” 
The change is certainly for the better, and 
the WEEKLY should appeal to a wider class 
of readers than it ever had before. 
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Alexandre Dumas 


‘THERE is a Roundabout Paper on A Lazy 
Idle Boy, whom the author overtook more 
than once on the river walk at Chur, whose 
lazy hands held “a little book, which my 
lad held up to his face, and which, I dare 
say, so charmed and ravished him that 
he was blind to the beautiful sights around 
What was it that so fascinated 
the young student as he stood by the river 
shore? . . . What was the book? Do you 
suppose it was Livy, or the Greek Gram- 
mar? No; it was a novel. ... It was 
D’Artagnan locking up General Monk in a 
box, or almost succeeding in keeping Charles 
the First’s head on. It was the prisoner 
of the Chateau d’If, cutting himself out of 
the sack fifty feet under water and swim- 
ming to the island of Monte Cristo. O 
Dumas! O thou brave, kind, gallant old 
Alexandre! I hereby offer thee homage 
and give thee thanks for many pleasant 
hours. I have read thee (being sick in 
bed) for thirteen hours of a happy day, 
and had the ladies of the house fighting 
for the volumes.” 

It is a hundred years since gallant old 
Alexandre was born; and nearly sixty 
years since The Three Musketeers and 
Monte Cristo were written, but grave and 
laborious persons can still read those ro- 
mances joyously thirteen hours a day or 
more when sick abed or otherwise war- 
ranted in such self-indulgence. As for the 
lazy boys, they read them just as greedily 
as ever. It is one of the standing compen- 
sations for being born into this world of 
perplexing conditions that for each new- 
comer D’Artagnan, Porthos, Athos, and 
Monte Cristo are waiting, unimpaired, and 
claimed for the guardsmen that they were 
just as good as new. It has never been 
especially improving companions, but the 
world has been the happier for knowing 
them, and was never a bit the worse for 
their acquaintance, and certainly it does 
well to cleave to them and count their re- 
markable inventor among the immortals, 

There has not been before or since an 
immortal of quite the same quality as the 
elder Dumas. A big man, with a vast 
capacity for turning food and drink into 
energy, the son of a general of the empire 
renowned for prodigious feats of physical 
strength and of an African mother of one 
of the North-African tribes, he got by birth 
an imagination of extraordinary vigor, 
geared to a physique abundantly able to 
sustain it. A story-teller has need of sto- 
ries to tell and of vigor to put into the 
telling of them. Dumas had both in super- 
lative measure. While he had wherewith to 
fill his stomach, the activities of his brain 
never flagged. In his prime he could work 
enormously — think, plot, plan adventures 
for his heroes, and put all into written 
pages as it came hot from his mind; an 
enviable man, fit to make sigh the halting 
scribes who bite their pen-handles and wait 
for fresh blood to feed their brains and make 
their reluctant ideas put on their garb of 
language. “ Brave, kind, gallant old Alex- 
andre,” Thackeray called him. He was all 
that. That he should have been an abso- 
lutely conscientious writer was too much 
to expect. He was a child always, and an 
incorrigible bohemian, squandering freely 
the riches of his imagination as he freely 
squandered the money that his books 
brought in. The story of his own life is 
almost as much out of the common as the 
stories he wrote. It came out that when 
his own powers of invention failed to pro- 
vide due means for his astonishing hos- 
pitalities and benefactions, he bought man- 
uscripts from workmen of inferior talent, 
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worked them into’ his own tales, and sold 
them as his own. The discovery made some 
scandal, but even now it is debated wheth- 
er it is not as fair in literature as in other 
callings for the master-hand to profit as far 
as possible from hired labor. Great paint- 
ers have done the like, and as for the play- 
wrights, from Shakspere down they have 
been used to get their material where they 
could find it, and fashion it according to 
the needs of their case. 

Dumas’s first success was a play. He was 
born in Villers-Cotterets, Aisne, France, on 
July 24, 1802, and went to Paris twenty 
years later to seek his fortune. He began 
to find it in 1828, when his play, “ Henry 
III.,” was produced, and proved very suc- 
cessful. Some literary critics hold that his 
best work is in his plays, some of which 
have held their place and are still pro- 
duced in European theatres. The Three 
Musketeers, of which there are thirty vol- 
umes, came along in 1844 and 1845, fol- 
lowed close in the latter year by the twelve 
volumes of Count of Monte Cristo. The 
Count’s fortune, which seemed so_ pro- 
digious thirty years ago, has dwindled by 
comparison with American fortunes of our 
day. As a capitalist, Monte Cristo is small 
potatoes when measured up beside Mr. 
Rockefeller or Mr. Carnegie, but his ad- 
ventures are more stirring than any of 
theirs that have been written. 

While Alexandre Dumas was at the very 
height of his powers and popularity, La 
Dame aux Camélias, appearing in 1848, 
warned the world that another Dumas, of 
another kind, was ripening. Alexandre 
Dumas, better known as Dumas fils, was 
born July 28, 1824, the son of his father’s 
youth. The Lady of the Camellias, the most 
famous of his stories, and afterwards the 
most familiar of his plays, is a young 
man’s story, and its author will always 
be associated by most readers with the 
spring-time of life. But he lived his three- 
score years and ten well out, and died (in 
1895) a member of the French Academy, the 
author of divers competent stories, and 
many profitable plays, and one of the best 
known of the French men of letters of his 
time. It is proper that he should be in- 
cluded in the tale of his father’s triumphs, 
but he never gave the world a Monte Cristo, 
nor a D’Artagnan, and though he was pos- 
sibly a better literary artist than his sire, 
he was less robust, and the world of readers 
feels less in his debt, and is hardly likely 
to concern itself with his centenary. 

Dumas, the father, died at Puys, near 
Dieppe, December 5, 1870, leaving behind 
him many books, some of which are not so 
good as others, and a memory likely to be 
cherished by young people of all ages for 
many generations to come. 





Where Love finds the soul, he neglects the 
body, and only turns to it in his idleness as 
to an after-thought. Its best allurements are 
but the nuts and figs of the divine repast.— 
Landor. 


I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.—Shakspere. 


The young man who resolves. to conquer 
his love is only half in earnest, or has al- 
ready half conquered it. 


When a woman hath ceased to be quite the 
same to us, it matters little how different 
she becomes. 


I must work the works of him that sent 
me, while it is day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work.—St. John. 

















Books and Authors 


Ir is generally conceded that the short 
story as a form of art has reached its high- 
est perfection in America, and that in this 
form of literature American women-writers 
have excelled. We are reminded of this 
forcibly after laying down a new volume 
of stories by Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan. 
Tales of Destiny is the third collection that 
has come from her pen, and a comparison 
with her previous volumes shows how cer- 
tain is her grasp of a situation and how 
firm and secure her art of telling a story. 
It is difficult to praise one of these tales 
more than another, for Miss Jordan has 
done some careful sifting; she never 
sinks to mediocrity, either of design or im- 
pulse. Her experience as an editor she very 
evidently turns on herself, as well as others. 
If we were asked to choose one story in this 
latest collection that we liked best of all, 
it would be “In the Case of Dora Risser.” 
It is the other side of a story that might 
have embellished the columns of a Sunday 
newspaper, but just where the reporter 
halts, the artist steps within the veil. As 
a touch of nature, it is one of the most 
perfect things we have seen—all but the 
moral corollary, which we adjure the author 
to eliminate in her second edition. The last 
tale, called “A Collaboration,” came as a 
surprise. The idea seems wasted on a short 
story; it would have made the success of 
a novel. We take it as a good omen, an 
augur that in her next book Miss Jordan 
may give us her first novel. That she has 
the making of a novelist in her we do not 
doubt, but we want her to prove it. 


Although it will be two years this au- 
tumn since Richard-Yea-and-Nay was pub- 
lished, Mr. Maurice Hewlett has no new 
novel on the stocks. Instead, he has been 
devoting his time to the preparation of a 
work on Tuscany that will be a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s Ave Roma Immortalis. It will be 
remembered that one of Mr. Hewlett’s ear- 
liest books, before fame came to him with 
The Forest Lovers, was a rarely beautiful 
work called Earthwork Out of Tuscany, 
which showed the warm appeal that Italian 
romance and legend had thus early made 
to the poet novelist. Mr. Hewlett has been 
spending the last few months in Tuscany in 
gathering fresh impressions and material 
for the work which may appear next winter. 
There he was interviewed a short time ago 
by Mr. Walter Hale, the artist, and his wife, 
Louise Closser Hale, who together contrib- 
uted the text and illustrations of the inter- 
esting article, “ Marion Crawford’s Rome,” 
to the June Bookman, and who will follow 
this in a later number with a similar paper 
on “ Maurice Hewlett’s Country.” 


It is now nearly two years since Mr. 
Barrie’s latest book, Tommy and Grizel, 
finished its serial course and was published 
simultaneously in book form. Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Hewlett, by-the-way, are great 
friends, and each is a stanch admirer of the 
other’s art, as might be expected. Mr. Bar- 
rie’s numerous readers will be glad to learn 
that he has completed a new book, part of 
which will appear in Scribner’s Magazine 
before being published in book form this 
autumn. It is called The Little White 
Bird, and is a reversion to his earlier man- 
ner, although the scene is laid in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and not in Thrums. His 
“Quality Street,” in which Maude Adams 
has appeared with great success in this coun- 
try, will probably be produced in London 
next season, but it will not be presented by 
Miss Adams. Mr. and Mrs. Barrie have 
quite recently moved from their house in 
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Kensington, redolent with memories of 
Praed and Thackeray, to occupy Leinster 
House in Bayswater, formerly the residence 
of the Duke of Leinster. 


It was to be expected that a reaction 
would set in eventually against the ascend- 
ency of the Scot, and naturally so from a 
source not far from Bow Bells. The ancient 
feud between England and Scotland has 
never quite disappeared, and there is al- 
ways to be felt in the British metropolis an 
undercurrent of resentment at the blatant 
ubiquity of the northern invader. When 
the announcement first met the eye that an 
English writer was at work on a book to 
be called The Unspeakable Scot; it was re- 
garded rather as a humorous sally by a 
writer who has gained some reputation as a 
humorist than as a serious indictment. Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland, the author, is an able 
journalist and editor, well known in London 
literary circles; but to his other attributes 
we should now be inclined to add that of in- 
trepid nerve. He must needs be a brave 
man who would undertake to demonstrate 
that the vogue of the Scot in England and 
America is the outcome of Saxon indifference 
and not Scottish capacity; that it is on the 
wane, and that it was achieved by the prac- 
tice of the very cheapest virtues. He will 
prove, so he declares, that in politics, art, 
letters, journalism, and other departments of 
activity the Scot has never accomplished 
anything that really matters. Mr. Crosland 
proclaims himself a missionary to the Scot- 
tish race, with an honest desire to hold the 
mirror up to Scotland and to enable her, for 
once, to see herself as others see her. We 
trust Mr. Crosland has reckoned with the 
argumentative combativeness of the Scot; 
things will be lively, we can promise him 
that. There is a hot time ahead for him; 
already one may hear the grinding and 
sharpening of dirks and broadswords, and 
the preliminary skirl of the bagpipes. It 
was an Englishman who once made an as- 
tounding assertion, and in reply to the ques- 
tion for proof said: “ My dear fellow, I am 
prepared to prove anything!” That seems 
to be Mr. Crosland’s case. And it was a 
Scotsman who said that he was always 
open to conviction, but he’d like to see the 
man who could convince him! 


Strangely enough, the first blow of the re- 
actionary movement has actually come from 
a Scot. If one were to believe that The 
House with the Green Shutters represented 
Scottish life and character fairly, it would 
shatter one’s faith in the ideals glorified 
by Barrie and Ian Maclaren, and built on 
Scottish tradition. It is a disclosure of 
human nature in a little Ayrshire village 
on its mean and ugly side that we can vouch 
for, but the picture is no darker than that 
which might be painted of any village any- 
where, if the writer have but an eye for 
the sordid side, and, as in this case, be moved 
by malice aforethought to wreak revenge 
for an embittered childhood and youth. It 
is only one phase, and a very meagre phase, 
of Scottish life; and we must not forget that 
it is easier to rail at the ill than to fight 
for the good. The novel of revolt is the 
work usually of the beginner, the amateur 
in life, and the material comes readily to 
hand. True genius is constructive and sees 
life as a whole; it balances good and evil, 
and even when the end is tragic it is uplift- 
ing, it is inspiring, and breathes the mighty 
hopes which make us men. “Somehow,” as 
Meredith has said, “the light of every soul 
burns upward.” 


Mr. George Douglas Brown, the author of 
The House with the Green Shutters, is a 
Scotsman by birth, and an Oxonian by edu- 
cation. He now lives in England, not far 
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from London. He has three more novels in 
mind, but it is doubtful if he will return 
to Scottish soil for his material. The his- 
toric past appeals more warmly and insist- 
ently to his imagination than the present, 
and for Scotland he does not seem to have 
much literary affection. His next novel will 
deal with the Cromwellian period. Mr. Brown 
thinks he has laid hold of material that has 
not yet been utilized, and he has his own 
conception of Oliver Cromwell’s character. 


Few books have, for a long time past, fur- 
nished so much point for allusion and il- 
lustration in the public prints and in pub- 
lic addresses—even the House of Commons 
has heard it alluded to—as Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s Anticipations. That it is an un- 
usually thoughtful work, and highly in- 
structive in its criticism of present civiliza- 
tion, as well as in its startling forecasts 
of future civilization, none can deny who 
has read the book. The latest use made of 
its imaginary dip into the future has been, 
strangely enough, to point a moral, and 
adorn an argument in favor of a return to 
Cowper’s simple faith in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and his ideals for the English people. 
In an address to the Cowper Society at St. 
Albans, Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor of 
the Sphere and the Tatler, and a fervent 
disciple of Cowper, delivered himself thus: 

“It is only by a return to Cowper’s 
ideals that the future of the English race 
on healthy and invigorating lines is as- 
sured. ... Mr. Wells has done his best to 
read the future, and it is, I venture to 
think, an ugly world that is to be upon us 
—a world of material progress and of rest- 
less energy that is the very opposite of that 
world of which Cowper sang the praises. 
Let us hope that as Rousseau’s reactionary 
fervor prevailed with so much advantage, 
Cowper’s reactionary fervor may prevail 
here in England during the time that is 
coming. .. . Every great poet is wiser than 
he knows, and in reading ‘The Task,’ as I 
have done quite lately, I find in Cowper the 
truly lovable reactionary that is wanted to- 
day, and will be more wanted by-and-by 
when we have reached the painful period of 
development foreshadowed by Mr. Wells, 
that age of eternal town and city, of co- 
operative cookery, of sky-scrapers, of much 
else that is of dubious value.” 

This is very interesting, but it is easy 
to be seen that Mr. Shorter is something of 
a sentimentalist who finds it a hard say- 
ing to be told that we live in an industrial 
age and that the millennium is very far off. 
Then, too, Mr. Shorter’s recent advocacy of 
street noises and cries, and his lament at 
their passing, really makes us doubt the 
wisdom, if not the sanity, of his plea. We 
do want to be comfortable. 


Do you want to tell the real thing from 
the spurious in literature? A new critic 
has just arisen in England who announces 
that after a long search he has, at last, dis- 
covered a sure touchstone. It is unerring, 
unfailing; so Mr. Arthur Machen asserts in 
his Hieroglyphics, a critical examination of 
literary standards and reputations. “In 
the sphere of literature,” observes the au- 
thor of An Onlooker’s Note- Book, “ cock- 
sureness has no place.” But he is sadly 
mistaken. With the buoyant glibness and 
bigotry of youth, Mr. Machen descends upon 
the field of literature with his threshing- 
machine, and separates the wheat from the 
chaff with rigorous glee. However fine a 
work may be in nine respects out of ten, 
if it have not at its roots the quality of 
“ecstasy,” Mr. Machen will have none of 
it as literature. Now, ecstasy is a quality 
that is undoubtedly inherent in genius; in 
fact, Mr. Machen is not the first to dis- 
cover this truth. It is when he applies 
his criterion to one great author after an- 
other that he betrays his prejudices, and 












shows his ignoble fallibility. Pickwick he 
boldly describes as a sort of cockney Odys- 
sey, but Thackeray is nothing better than 
a man with a kodak, a showman, with a 
gift of amusing, entertaining “patter.” 
George Eliot—* poor, dreary, draggle-tailed 
George Eliot” !—is ungraciously found want- 
ing. Thomas Hardy is saved by Two on a 
Tower, and George Meredith damned by The 
Tragic Comedians. Can it be that Mr. 
Machen fails to respond to the ecstasy of 
Richard Feverel and Rhoda Fleming? There 
are passages and chapters in these two books 
afire with the fine frenzy of ecstasy that it 
would be difficult to match in English fic- 
tion. As for Thackeray, if ecstasy of the 
subtlest kind does not lie at the roots of Van- 
ity Fair, then we don’t know what ecstasy 
is. In short, Mr. Machen has failed, just 
where so many theorists fail, in the appli- 
cation of his theorem. 


One of the most gratifying literary suc- 
cesses of the year has been Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch. It is pleasant to re- 
member that months ago when this little 
book made its appearance we hailed it 
from out the obscurity in which it then 
hung in the forest of last autumn’s 
leaves as a distinctive contribution to Amer- 
ican fiction. What we said then, we repeat 
now: Miss Hegan is, in her own inimitable 
way, the Mrs. Wiggin of the South, and 
we know of nothing so entirely novel and 
refreshing since The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
In connection with this notice, it is also 
pleasant to know that it was the means 
of bringing about an exchange of auto- 
graph copies between Miss Hegan and Mrs. 
Wiggin. Not the least pleasing trait about 
Mrs. Wiggin throughout her successful lit- 
erary career has been her unfailing gener- 
osity toward new writers, especially of her 
own sex, and this is the more noteworthy 
when one recalls the jealousy and envy 
which the profession of letters is too often 
prone to engender among its followers. Miss 
Alice Caldwell Hegan lives in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where she is a well-known leader 
in social and literary circles. 





Finance 


Tne July report of the Department of 
Agriculture furnished the necessary assur- 
ance that no check to the amazing pros- 
perity of the country need be apprehended. 
The statistics and estimates made public 
were all that could be expected, and the 
course of the securities markets reflected the 
relief felt not only among the “stock gam- 
blers ” of Wall Street, but among all classes, 
including, presumably, even those who are 
wont to refer scathingly to the selfsame 
“stock gamblers.” At all times the crop 
situation is of paramount importance to a 
nation. We are still pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, notwithstanding our mar- 
vellous growth as an industrial and manu- 
facturing world-factor. No man can study 
the statistics of our foreign trade and fail 
to be impressed by the relative proportion 
of our exports of agricultural products and 
of manufactures. But while anxiety over 
crops is always justifiable, it was felt to a 
greater extent than usual this year. For 
several months past, Wall Street has looked 
on agricultural conditions as carrying the 
key to the general situation. Prosperity 
in our industries seemed assured, and se- 
curity values held their own in the face of 
bear attacks and adverse events of minor 
importance. But good crops were felt, as 
far back as January, to be indispensable to 
a further appreciation in the stock-market. 

The failure of.last year’s corn crop was 
a tremendous blow. It meant the loss of 


hundreds of millions of dollars which should 
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have come out of the ground, but did not. 
It did not, indeed, check the onward prog- 
ress of the country in a material way, be- 
cause we were blessed with a huge wheat 
crop which partially offset the great dam- 
age done to corn, and because the general 
movement of merchandise and manufactures 
kept on, the great prosperity of the previous 
four years giving the movement a momen- 
tum not to be checked suddenly. But it 
was universally recognized, especially in 
high banking circles, that another crop fail- 
ure would prove too great an obstacle to be 
overcome. It did not mean that the country 
would immediately find itself in the throes 
of a violent and widespread panic, but that 
the upward swing of the pendulum might 
be taken to have ceased, and that the be- 
ginning of a period of dwindling activity 
would confront the securities markets. 
Speculation in stocks would naturally be 
governed by the knowledge of this. The 
conditions existing in the international 
money-markets, developed as they have been 
since the United States became a _ world- 
power, placed our bankers in a delicate po- 
sition. Financial syndicates borrowed great 
sums in Europe to carry through various 
“deals” and schemes. They did so because 
it was easier to borrow the money abroad 
than at home. But this money would have 
to be repaid, and it became a question of the 
utmost importance whether America would 
pay back what it owed Europe in corn or 
in gold. It does not require expert finan- 
cial knowledge to realize the effect of a 
second corn-crop failure. The syndicates, in 
the event of the latter, would find them- 
selves confronted by an unsettled money- 
market, and particularly by unsettled con- 
fidence on the part of the general public. 
This would mean an end to all hopes of dis- 
posing profitably of the huge loads of se- 
curities carried by the syndicates. Plans of 
vast importance would have to be abandoned 
definitely, or, at any rate, postponed, and 
serious disturbances in the stock-market 
could scarcely have been avoided. 

Now, the weather is beyond the control 
of Wall Street. No combination of human 
sagacity or of wealth can provide against the 
caprices of Nature in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The great powers of the world of 
finance in all probability contented them- 
selves with hoping for the best, and with 
studying ways of extricating themselves out 
of their difficulties in case the harvests 
should fall below normal figures. It is easy, 
therefore, to see why market prophets, 
when asked for a forecast of the course of 
stock prices, acquired the habit of sapiently 
wagging their heads and answering, “ It 
depends upon how the crops turn out.” 

The government crop report tended to 
allay the fears of those who had paid over- 
much attention to the crop “scares,” or 
more recently to the sensational fluctua- 
tions in the price of July corn. In round 
figures it shows that, barring belated disas- 
ter, the total wheat yield this year will run 
about 100,000,000 bushels behind that of 
1901, which was a “ record-breaker,” while 
the corn crop will exceed that of last year by 
1,000,000,000 bushels! In other words, we 
may expect to get $500,000,000 more for our 
corn, and possibly $75,000,000 less for our 
wheat. Moreover, the outlook for other 
crops, such as oats, is also most promising, 
while ordinarily good harvests are as- 
sured in other agricultural products. Since 
July 1, the date of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s monthly report, conditions have 
not been altogether favorable, but while the 
final figures of the corn yield may fall be- 
low the estimates given in the government 
report, we have passed the danger point. 
There is still an abundance of time for 
damage to be done, but in all human proba- 
bility we should have a huge corn crop, and 
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a wheat crop second only to those of the 
banner years, 1901 and 1898. 

The crop conditions shown by the govern- 
ment experts proved a stimulating influ- 
ence on stock-speculation. The markets be- 
came more active, and on the increasing vol- 
ume of business there was some “ nibbling ” 
by outsiders. That there was any rush to 
buy stocks must be denied, though for such 
demand as there was, the pools were duly 
thankful. The sharpest advances were natu- 
rally scored by the stocks of the roads 
which should benefit the most from the good 
crops. However, the flagrant manipulation 
by cliques, which has given to the mar- 
ket its “artificial” character for so many 
weeks, was again present, and tended to 
cast some doubts on the wisdom of making 
new ventures on the long side of the account 
at the moment. To be sure, bull markets 
never start of their own accord. Prices 
must be pushed upward, in the _ initial 
stages, by means of the much-condemned but: 
very necessary “ manipulation.” The trouble 
with the manipulation now current in the 
stock-market has been that it has been con- 
ducted by cliques and operators who do not 
command general confidence. The great in- 
terests of the financial world have not 
moved. Moreover, the condition of the 
money-market has not been exactly reassur- 
ing. We narrowly escaped gold exports, 
contrary to the expectations of the experts, 
but New York has been losing money to the 
interior at a rate which has proven disquiet- 
ing to the more conservative speculators. To 
some extent the speculation in July corn 
was responsible, but for the most part the 
money has gone to various sections of the 
West to be used for local purposes. This 
demand for funds comes at a much earlier 
time than usual, and it may be asked if the 
West needs money now, what will it need 
when the crops begin to be moved, two 
months hence? 

The announcement has been “ officially ” 
made that the corner in July corn is ended, 
the shorts having taken their medicine and 
paid the doctor’s bill. The news was given 
out after corn had “broken” something 
like twenty-five cents a bushel from the 
high price made the previous week. The 
engineers of the corner stated for publica- 
tion that they “got the men they were 
after,” and we must take their own word 
for it. 

It was a remarkable affidavit that Presi- 
dent Schwab, of the United States Corpora- 
tion, made in answer to the complaint filed 
in the suit brought recently against the 
company to restrain the conversion of 
$200,000,000 of preferred stock into bonds, 
as approved by the majority of the stock- 
holders at their special meeting. Mr. 
Schwab states that, without taking into 
consideration the value of the good-will and 
established businesses of the various plants 
and properties, nor of the very valuable pat- 
ents, trade-marks, and processes owned or 
controlled, the assets of the company in the 
shape of iron and Bessemer ore mines, 
plants, mills, equipment, real estate, coal 
and coke fields, railroads, docks, ships, roll- 
ing stock, blast-furnaces, natural gas fields, 
limestone properties, and cash and cash as- 
sets, the actual value of the company’s prop- 
erties amounts to $1,400,291,000. He adds 
that for the past three months the company 
has been earning net at the rate of $150,- 
766,000 a year, and that he believes the net 
earnings during the second year of its ex- 
istence, or up to April 1, 1903, will proba- 
bly exceed $140,000,000, or more than ten 
per cent. on a capitalization exceeding the 
total public debt of the United States. These 
figures are not easily grasped. They will, 
however, dispel any doubts as to the solidity 
and extent of the prosperity which exists in 
this country at the present moment. 
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out of the profits of the past six months. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
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Official Legal Wotices 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering ing the Bureau for the rag of 
Assessments and Arrears of assess ooet for LC OCA ls - 

PROVEMENTS in + soy BOROU GH O U 
1ST WARD. VAN ALST AVENUE SEW ER, between 
Flushing and Hoyt Av 9 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, tan 24, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 28 to July 12, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the ogg sp +h OF THE BRONX: 

24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12. EAST 192D 
STREE a: «Swe Street) SEWER, _between Grand 
Avenue and Creston Avenue; JEROME AVENUE 
SEWER. between East 190th Street (St. James Street) and 
East 196th Street (Donnybrook Street); PARK VIEW 
TERRACE SEWER, between East 196th Street (Donny- 
brook Street) and Morris Avenue; KINGSBRIDGE ROAD 
SEWER, een wan »me Avenue and Creston Avenue; 
also, CRESTON AVENUE SEWER, Lg nae Kingsbridge 
Road and East 196th eee (Donnybrook Stree! 

EDW > M.GR 


ROUT, ¢ a 
City of New York, June Fs R08. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 30 to July 14, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL _ IMPROV EMENTS in 

the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. TIF FANY STREET 
weet ATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
LAYING CROSSWALKS, BUIL DING APPROACHES, 
AND FENCING, pam Interv: ale Avenue to the East River. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 27, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 30 to July 14, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the en- 
tering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
our r THE BRON a named Avenue in the BOROUGH 
23D AND oat WARDS, SECTION 9. MERRIAM 
AV 1 NU E OPENING, from Ogden Avenue to Aqueduct 

Avenue. Confirmed And 13, 1902; entered June 28, 1902. 

ZDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, aed 28, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirm: ation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 3 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH of RICHMOND: 
2D WARD. WARD AVENUE RE ane ty ‘AND 
MACADAMIZING, from Cebra o- to Occident 
Avenue; also, OCCIDENT AVEN [UE "“REGRA DING 
AND MACADAMIZING, from Ward Avenue to Orient 


Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH Ld h HE BRONX: 
23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. BROAD- 
WAY (now aon Crotona Avenue) no ay L WES 
GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, AND LAYING 
CROSSWAL Ks. from Boston Road to the Southern Boule- 


vard. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902, 
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August Fiction Number 





HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


HE August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE is always given 
up largely to fiction. This year it contains nine complete short 
stories. Artistically the number is one of the most beautiful ever 
published. The cover is in white, blue, and gold, and an unusual 
number of paintings are reproduced. 


OTABLE among the short stories is Edith Wharton’s powerful 
and dramatic story, “The Reckoning,’ with pictures by 
Henry Hutt. Mary E. Wilkins contributes a strong love story, 
“Eglantina,”” for which A. I. Keller has made illustrations. The 
leading story in the number is by a new English writer, Netta Syrett. 
It is called “A Revelation in Arcadia,” and it is accompanied by 
four full-page pictures in color from paintings by George Gibbs. 
Richard Le Gallienne has written for this number another incom- 
parably dainty story of Perdita and her husband, which he calls 
“Perdita’s Lovers”; it is accompanied by many exquisite pictures 
in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green, who draws exclusively for 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. A charming little Japanese story, in mon- 
ologue form, is “Cherry Blossoms,” by van Tassel Sutphen. It is 
accompanied by many dainty drawings in pen-and-ink by William 
Hurd Lawrence. The humorous stories of the number are: “The 
Fox’s Understudy,” a rattling good tale by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews, with pictures by Florence Scovel Shinn, and “A 
Disguised Providence,” by E. S. Martin, with drawings by W. L. 
Jacobs. There is also a delightfully amusing story, “ The Economy 
of Jane Stebbins,” by a new writer. Roy Rolfe Gilson, whose 
stories in the MAGAZINE have already attracted much attention, 
contributes another of his tenderly human sketches, “ Little Sister.” 
It is illustrated in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 


HE serious articles of the number are peculiarly interesting 
and readable. Maurice Maeterlinck writes of “The Wrath 
of the Bee,” a paper much in the vein of his delightful book on the 
bee. Dr. Hallock discusses the question of “Who Peopled Amer- 
ica.”’ André Castaigne writes of the romantic trip made by “ France’s 
Touring Craftsmen,” and his article is illustrated with many of his 
own drawings reproduced in tint. The scientific article of the num- 
ber is a valuable and fully illustrated paper on Professor Becquerel’s 
discoveries in radio-activity. Dr. Kenyon, of the British Museum, 
tells how the classics have come down to us from the first MSS. 


HE serial feature of the number is another strong instalment of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great novel, “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 
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The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER VII 
A DANGEROUS GAME 


winks such as a man in his’position had better have given 
no occasion for: men told one another things in confidence 
at the club; they were quite sure of them, but at the same time 
very anxious not to be vouched as authority. For there seemed no 
proof. The list of shareholders of the Dramoffsky Concessions 
did not display his name; it did display, as owners of blocks of 
shares, now larger, now smaller, a number of names unknown to 
fame, social or financial; even Fricker’s interest was modest ac- 
cording to the list, and Beaufort Chance’s seemed absolutely 
nothing. Yet still the whispers grew. 
Beaufort knew it by the subtle sense that will tell men who 
depend on what peo- 
ple say of them what 


T i were whispers about Beaufort Chance, and nods and 


little profit (‘Not a scoop at present,” observed Fricker) for 
those who had bought at the lowest figure, but more rumors 
would stop the rise and might send quotations tumbling again. 
It was all-important to know, or to be informed by somebody 
who did, just how long toe hold on, just when to come out. 

Trix was praying for speed and secrecy as urgently as Beau- 
fort Chance himself; for secrecy from Mrs. Bonfill, from Mervyn, 
from all her eminent friends; for speed that the enterprise 
might be prosperously accomplished, the money made, and she 
be free again. No more ventures for her. if once she were free, 
she declared. If once she were—free! There she would pause 
and insist with herself that she had given Beaufort Chance no 
reason to expect more than the friendship which was all that he 
had openly claimed, nor the Frickers any right to look for 
greater countenance or. aid than her own acquaintance and 

hospitality insured 
them. 





people are saying. 
He divined it with a 
politician’s sensitive- 
ness to opinion. He 
saw a touch of em- 
barrassment where he 
was accustomed to 
meet frankness; he 
discerned constraint 
in quarters where ev- 
erything had been cor- 
diality. He perceived 
the riskiness of the 
game he played. He 
urged Fricker to se- 
crecy and to speed; 
they must not be seen 
together so much, and 
the matter must be 
put through quickly; 
these were his two re- 
quirements. He was 
in something of a 
terror; his manner 
grew nervous and his 
face careworn. He 
knew that he could 
look for little mercy 
if he were discov- 
ered; he had outraged 
the code. But he 
held on his way. His 
own money was in the 
venture; if it were 
lost he was crippled in 
the race on‘*which he 
had_ entered. Trix 
Trevalla’s money was 
in it too; he wanted 
Trix Trevalla and he 
wanted her rich. 
Fricker was not in- 
clined to hurry hiin- 
self, and he played 
with the plea for se- 
crecy in a way that’ 
showed a_ conscious- 
ness of power over 
his associate. He had 
been in one or two 
scandals, and to be in 
another would have 








At this point Mr. 
Liffey made entry 
on the seene with an 
article in the Senti- 
nel. Mr. Liffey had a 
terribly keen nose for 
misdeeds of all sorts 
and for secrets most 
inconvenient if dis- 
closed. He was en- 
tirely merciless and 
inexhaustibly —_good- 
natured. He never 
abused anybody; he 
dealt with facts, leav- 
ing each person to 
judge those facts by 
his own moral stand- 
ard, or said so; but 
he had every idea of 
making the Sentinel 
a paying property. 
He came out now 
with an article whose 
heading seemed to 
harm nobody — since 
people with certain 
names must by now 
be hardened to hav- 
ing their patronymics 
employed in a repre 
sentative capacity. 
“Who are Brown, 
Jones, and  Robin- 
son?” was the title of 
the article in the 
Sentinel. As the 
reader proceeded — 
and there were many 
readers—he found no 
more about _ these 
names, and gathered 
that Mr. Liffey em- 
ployed them (with a 
touch of contempt, 
maybe) to _ indicate 
those gentlemen who, 
themselves unknown 
to fame, figured so 
largely in the share 
list of the Dramoff- 
skys. With a_ per- 
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interfered with his 
plans—or at least 
with Mrs. Fricker’s. 
Yet there is much 
difference between a 
man who does not want any more scandals and him who, for the 
sake of a great prize risking one, would be ruined if his venture 
miscarried. 

But there was hurry in Fricker’s family, though not in Fricker. 
The season was half gone; little progress had been made; effect 
from Trix Trevalla’s patronage or favor was conspicuously lack- 
ing. Mrs. Fricker did not hesitate to impute double-dealing to 
Trix, to declare that she meant to give nothing and to take all 
she could. Fricker had a soul somewhat above these small mat- 
ters, but he observed honor with his wife—for his oath’s sake 
and a quiet life’s. Moreover, be the affair what it would, sug- 
gest to him that he was being “bested” in it, and he became 
dangerous. 

A word is necessary about the position of Dramoffskys. They 
had collapsed badly on Lord Farringham’s pessimistic speech. 
Presently they began to revive on the strength of “inside buy- 
ing”; yet their rise was slow and languid, the Stock Exchange 
was distrustful, the public would not come in. There was a nice 


A very kindly note to Mr. Fricker 
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sistence worthy of 
some better end than 
that of making fel- 
low-creatures uncom- 
fortable, or of pro- 
tecting a public that ean hardly be said to deserve it, Mr. Liffey 
tracked these unoffending gentlemen to the honorable, though mod- 
est. suburban homes in which they dwelt, had the want of deli- 
cacy to disclose their avocations and the amount of their sal- 
aries, touched jestingly on the probable claims of their large 
families (he had their children by name!), and ended by ob- 
serving, with an innocent surprise, that their holdings in Dra- 
moffskys showed them to possess either resources of which his 
staff had not been able to inform him, or, on the other hand, 2 
commercial enterprise which deserved higher remuneration than 
they appeared to be enjoying. 

Within an hour of the appearance of this article Beaufort 
Chance entered Fricker’s study in great perturbation. He found 
that gentleman calm and composed. 

“ How much does Liffey know?” asked Chance, almost trembling. 

Fricker shrugged his shoulders. “It doesn’t much matter.” 

“Tf he knows that I’m in it, that ’'ve—” 

“He won’t know you’re in it, unless one of the fellows gives 
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us away. Clarkson knows about you, and Tyrrwhitt—none of the 
rest. | think I can keep them quiet. And we'll get out now. 
It’s not as good as I hoped, but it’s pretty good, and it’s time to 
go.” He looked up at Chance and licked his cigar. ‘* Now’s the 
moment to settle matters with the widow,” he went on. “ You 
go and tell her what I want and what you want. I don’t trust 
her, and I want to see; and, Beaufort, don’t tell her about Dra- 
moffskys till you find out what she means. If she’s playing 
square, all right. If not,’—he smiled pensively,—* she may find 
out for herself the best time for selling Dramoffskys—and Glow- 
ing Stars too.” 

Beaufort Chance scowled as he poured himself out a whiskey- 
and-soda. But he was Fricker’s man and he must obey. He went 
out, the spectre of Mr. Liffey seeming to walk with him and to 
tap him on the shoulder in a genial way. 

At eleven o'clock Beaufort Chance arrived at Trix Trevalla’s 
and sent up his name. Mrs. Trevalla sent down to say that she 
would be glad to see him at lunch. He returned that his business 
Was important and would not bear delay. In ten minutes he 
found himself in her presence. She wore a loose morning-gown, 
her hair was carefully dressed, she looked very pretty; there 
Was an air of excitement about her; fear and triumph seemed to 
struggle for ascendency in her manner. She laid a letter down 
on the table by her as he entered. 

“What's the hurry about?” she asked, with a languor that 
was not very plausible. “ Dramoffskys?” 

* Dramoffskys are all right,” said he, deliberately, as he sat 
down opposite her. “ But I want a talk with you, Trix.” 

* Did we settle that vou were to call me Trix?” 

“ T think of you as that.” 

“Well, but that’s much less compromising—and just as com- 
plimentary.” 

* Business! business!” he smiled, giving her appearance an 
approving glance. “ Fricker and [ have been having a talk. 
We're not satisfied with you, partner.” 

“Am [I not most amiable to Mr. Fricker, and Mrs., and Miss?” 
Trix’s face had clouded at the first mention of Fricker. 

“You women are generally hopeless in business, but I ex- 
pected better things from you. Now let’s come to the point. 
What have you done for the Frickers?” 

Reluctantly brought to the point, Trix recounted with all 
possible amplitude what she considered she had done. Her hand 
was often on the letter as she spoke. At the end, with a quick 
glance at Beaufort. she said: 

* And really that’s all I can do. 
know.” 

Hie rose and stood on the hearth-rug. 

* That’s all you can do?” he asked in a level smooth voice. 

“Yes. Oh, a few more big squashes, perhaps. But it’s non- 
sense talking of the Glentorlys or of any of. Mrs. Bonfill’s really 
nice evenings.” 

“It’s not nonsense. You could do it if you liked. You know 
Mrs. Bonfill, anyhow, would do it to please you; and I believe 
the Glentorlys would too.” 

* Well, then, I don’t like,” said Trix Trevalla. 

He frowned heavily and seemed as if he were going to break 
out violently. But he waited a moment and then spoke calmly 
again. The truth is that Fricker’s interests were nothing to 
him. They might go, provided he could show that he had done 
his best for them; but doing his best must not involve sacrificing 
his own chances. 

“So much for Fricker! 
you, Trix.” 

“The way you speak annoys me very much sometimes,” re- 
marked Trix, reflectively. 

* Why do you suppose he interested himself in your affairs?” 

“I’ve done what I could.” Her lips shut obstinately. “Tf I 
try to do more I sha‘n’t help the Frickers and I shall hurt 
myself,” 

“That's candid, at all events.” He smiled a moment. 
be in a hurry to say it to Fricker, though.” 

“It ‘ll be best to let the truth dawn on him gradually,” smiled 
Trix. “Is that all you wanted to say? Because I’m not dressed, 
and I promised to be at the Glentorlys’ at half past twelve.” 

* No, it’s not all I’ve got to say.” 

* Oh, well, be quick, then.” 

Her indifference was overdone, and Beaufort saw it. <A 
suspicion came into his mind. ‘So much for Fricker!” he had 
said. Did she dare to think of meting out the same cavalier 
treatment to him? 

“T wish you'd attend to me and let that letter alone,” he said 
in a sudden spasm of irritation. 

* As soon as vou begin, I'll attend,” retorted Trix; “ but you're 
net saying anything. You're only saying you’re going to say 
something.” Her manner was annoying; perhaps she would have 
welcomed the diversion of a little quarrel. 

But Beaufort was not to be turned aside: he was bent on busi- 
ness. Fricker, it seemed, was disposed of. He remained. But 
before he could formulate a beginning to this subject. Trix broke 
in. 
“1 want to get out of these speculations as soon as T can,” she 


They're too impossible, you 


I must say you’ve a cool way with 


“ Don’t 


said. “1 don’t mind about not making any more money, as long 
as I don’t lose any. I’m tired of—of the suspense, and—and so 
on. And, oh, I won't have anything more to do with the 


Frickers!” 
He looked at her in quick distrust. 
“Your views have undergone a considerable change,” he re- 


marked. ‘“ You don’t want to speculate! You don’t mind about 


not making any more money!” 
Trix looked down and would not meet his eyes. 


“Going to live on what you've got?” he asked mockingly. 
“Or is it a case of cutting down expenses and retiring to the 
country ?” 

“TI don’t want to discuss my affairs. 
wish.” 

He took a turn across the room and came back. 
was still calm, but the effort was obvious. 

* What’s happened?” he asked. 

*“ Nothing,” said Trix. 

“ That’s not true.” 

“ Nothing that concerns you, I mean.” 

“Am I to be treated like Fricker? Do you 
nothing more to do with me?” 

“Nonsense! I want us to be friends, of course.” 

“You seem to think you can use men just as you please. As 
long as they’re useful you'll be pleasant—you’ll promise any- 
thing—” 

*T never promised anything.” 

“Oh, women don’t promise only in words. You'll promise 
anything, hold out any hopes, let anything be understood! No 
promises, no! You don’t like actual lying, perhaps, but you'll 
lie all the while in your actions and your looks.” 

Trix was certainly no more than partly responsible for any 
trouble in which Mr. Chance’s dealings might land him; but we 
cannot attend to our own faults in the very hour of preaching to 
others. Chance seemed to himself a most ill-used man; he had 
no doubt that but for Trix Trevalla he would have followed an 
undeviatingly straight path in public and private morality. 

“Well, what have you got to say?” he demanded roughly, 
almost brutally. 

*T’ve nothing to say while you speak like that.” 

“ Didn’t you lead me to suppose you liked me?” 

*T did like you.” 

“Stuff! You know what I mean. 
I introduced Fricker to you—was that only friendship? 
knew better. And at that time I was good enough for you. I’m 
not good enough for you now. So I’m kicked out with Fricker! 
It’s a precious dangerous game you play. Trix.” 

‘Don’t call me Trix.” 

I might cal] you worse than that, and not do you any wrong. 
You'll find you can’t go on in this fashion,” he added. “TI don’t 
know what your plan is now, though perhaps I can guess. You 
mean to start afresh, eh? Not always so easy.” His look and 
voice were full of a candid contempt: he spoke to her as a 
criminal might to his confederate who had “ rounded on” him 
in consideration of favors from the police. 

He did not strike her; but in the end, suddenly and with a 
coarse laugh, he stooped down and wrenched the letter from her 
land, not caring if he hurt her. She gave a little cry, but sat 
there without a movement save to chafe her wrenched fingers 
softly against the palm of the other hand. Beaufort Chance read 
the letter: it was very short: “I knew you would do what I wish. 
Expect me to-morrow.—M.” 

Trix wanted to feel horrified at his conduct—at his brutality, 
its license, its absolute ignoring of all the canons of decent con- 
duct. Look at him, as he stood there reading her letter, jeering 
at it in a rancorous scorn and a derision charged with hatred! 
She could not concentrate her indignation on her own wrong. 
Suddenly she saw his too—his and Fricker’s. She was outraged: 
but the outrage persisted in having a flavor of desérved punish- 
ment. It was brutal: was it unjust? On that question she stuck 
fast as she looked up and saw him reading her letter. The 
next instant he tore it across and flung it into the grate behind 
him. ; 

“You'll do as he wishes!” he sneered. ‘“ He knows you will! 
Yes. he knows you're for sale, I suppose, just as [ know it, and as 
Fricker knows it. He can bid higher, eh? Well, I hope he'll 
get delivery of the goods he buys. We haven’t.” 

He buttoned his freck-coat. and looked round for his hat. 

“Well, Pve got a lot to do. I must go,” he said, with a 
curious unconscious return to the ordinary tone and manner of 
society. “ Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Chance,” 
towards the bell. 

“T’ll let myself out,”’ he interposed, hastily. 

Trix rose slowly to her feet; she was rather pale and had some 
trouble to keep her lips from twitching. Speak she could not: 
her brain would do nothing but repeat his words; it would not 
denounce him for them, nor impugn their truth; it would only 
repeat them. Whether they were just or not was a question 
that seemed to fall into the background; it was enough that 
anybody should be able to use them, and find her without a 
reply. 

Suddenly another thing occurred to her. What about Dra- 
moffskys? What about her precious money? There she was, 
in the hands of these men whom she had flouted and enraged, so 
ignorant that she could do nothing for herself, absolutely at their 
mercy. What would they do? Would they wash their hands 
of her? 

“Well, if they do—and T suppose they will—I must sell every- 
thing directly, even if IT lose by it.’ she thought. ‘ That’s the 
only thing, and I sha’n’t be quite ruined, I hope.” 

Alas, how we misjudge our fellow-creatures! This trite re- 
flection, always useful as a corrective either to cynicism or to 
enthusiasm, was to recur to Trix before the close of the day and to 
add one more to its already long list of emotions. Wash their 
hands of her? Concern themselves no more with her? That was 
not, it seemed, Mr. Fricker’s intention anyhow. The evening post 
brought her a letter from him; she opened it with shrinking, 
fearing fresh denunciations, feeling herself little able to bear any 
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more flagellation. Yet she opened it on the 
spot; she was unavoidably anxious about 
Dramoffiskys. 

Threats! Flagellation! Nothing of the 
sort. Fricker wrote in the friendliest mood ; 
he was almost playful: 


“My pEAR Mrs. TREVALLA,—I understand 
from our friend Beaufort Chance that he had 
an interview with you to-day. I have no- 
thing to do with what concerns you and 
him only, and no desire to meddle. But as 
regards myself, I fear that his friendly zeal 
may have given you rather a mistaken im- 
pression. I am grateful for your kindness, 
which is, 1 know, limited only by your abil- 
ity to serve me, and I shall think it a privi- 
lege to look after your interests as long as 
you leave them in my charge. I gather from 
Chance that you are anxious to sell your 
Dramoffskys at the first favorable moment. 
I will bear this in mind. Let me, however, 
take the liberty of advising you to think 
twice before you part with your Glowing 
Stars. I hear good reports, and even a mod- 
erate rise would give you a very nice little 
prefit on the small sum which you intrust- 
ed to me for investment in G. S.’s. 

Very faithfully yours, 
SypNEY FRICKER.” 


There was nothing wherewith to meet this 
letter save a fit of remorse, a very kindly 
note to Mr. Fricker, and a regret that it was 
really impossible to do much for the Frick- 
ers. These emotions and actions duly oc- 
eurred, and Trix Trevalla went to bed in 
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No better Turkish Cigarette 
can be made 






Egyptian 
Deities 





Cork Tips as well 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[Adv.] 





IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
for infants, physicians —_ that cow’s milk is the basis 
for all beginnings. What is required, then, is the best 
possible milk product. BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK is ideal, pure, sterile, and guarded against 
contamination.—[ Adv. 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
ary ed York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 








KNOWING physicians prescribe ABBort’s, the Original An- 
gostura Bitters, to tone up the system—they know ABBoTT’sS 
will meet every requirement. All druggists.—[Adv. 








You cannot set a first-class dinner unless the wine you 
serve is Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA DRY CHAMPAGNE.— 
[Adv] 





UsE BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
RICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean is 
to wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care of 
itself inside, if not blocked out- 
side. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world. 
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By WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Illustrated. $2.00 Net 
New edition, fully revised to date, with bond on the neWest clubs, balls, etc., etc. 
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Take one with you on your summer vacation, whether you are going ona yacht- 
ing or canoeing trip, to the mountains or the seaside. It is a most delightful 
entertainer. Can be easily operated on a 
canoe or yacht, and the effect of the 
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a more tolerable frame of mind than had at 
one time seemed probable. 


CHAPTER VIII 
USURPERS ON THE THRONE 


AIREY NEWTON was dressing for dinner, 
for that party of his which Tommy Trent 
had brought about, and which was causing 
endless excitement in the small circle. He 
arrayed himself slowly and ruefully, choos- 
ing with care his least frayed shirt, glancing 
ever and again at a parcel of five-pound 
notes which lay on the table in front of him. 
There were more notes than the dinner would 
demand, however lavish in his orders Tommy 
might have been; Airey had determined to 
run no risks. He was trying hard to per- 
suade himself that he was going to have a 
pleasant evening, and to enjoy dispensing to 
his friends a sumptuous hospitality. The 
task was a difficult one. He could not help 
thinking that those notes were not made to 
perish; they were created in order that 
they might live and breed; he hated to frit- 
ter them away. Yet he hated himself for 
hating it. 

The dinner was a splendid atfair. Airey 
had left all the ordering to Tommy Trent, 
and Tommy had been imperial. There were 
flowers without stint on the table; there were 
bouquets and button-holes; there wes a 
gorgeously emblazoned bill of fare; there 
were blocks of ice specially carved in fan- 
tastic forms; there were hand-painted cards 
with the names of the guests curiously 
wrought thereon. 

Trix came in splendor. She was very 
radiant, feeling sure that her troubles were 
at an end, and her sins forgiven in the pop- 
ular and practical sense that she would suffer 
no more inconvenience from them. Had not 
Beaufort Chance raved his worst? and was 
not Fricker—well, at heart a gentleman? 
asked she, with a smile. There was mcre. 
Triumph was impending; nay, it was won; 
it waited only to be declared. 

Peggy was late; this was nothing unusual, 
but the delay seemed long to Tommy Trent, 
who awaited with apprehension her attitude 
towards the lavishness of the banquet. 
Would she walk out again? He glanced at 
Airey. Airey appeared commendably easy 
in his mind, and was talking to Trix Tre- 
valla with reassuring animation. 

“ Here she comes!” cried Horace Harnack. 

Peggy had a new frock. And it was 
black—plain black, quite unrelieved. Now 
she never wore black, not because it was 
unbecoming, but just for a fad. A new black 
frock must surely portend something. Peg- 
gy’s manner enforced that impression. She 
did indeed give one scandalized cry of 
“ Airey!” when she saw the preparations, 
but evidently her mind was seriously preoc- 
cupied; she said she had been detained by 
business. 

“Frock hadn’t come heme, I suppose?” 
suggested Miles Childwick witheringly. 

“Tt hadn’t,” Peggy admitted, “but I had 
most important letters to write too.” She 
paused, and then added, “I don’t suppose 
T ought to be here at all, but I had to come 
to Airey’s party. My uncle in Berlin is 
dead.” 

“T’m sorry your uncle’s dead,” said Tom- 
my to her, gravely. 

“Oh, so am I! He was always disagree- 
able, but he was kind too. I’m really sorry. 
Oh, but Tommy— 

The effort was thoroughly well meant, but 
sorrow had not much of a chance. Peggy’s 
sincerity was altogether too strong and nat- 
ural. She was overwhelmed by the extraor- 
dinary effect of the uncle’s death. 

“He’s left me twenty thousand marks,” 
she gasped out at last. “ Don’t tell anybody 
—not yet.” 

“ Well done him,” said Tommy Trent. “TI 
knew he was a good sort—from those checks, 
you know!” 

“ A thousand pounds!” mused Peggy Ryle. 
She looked down at her garment. “So I got 
a frock for him, you see,” she explained. 

“Took here,” said Tommy. “ You’ve got 
to give me that money, you know.” 

Peggy turned astonished and outraged eyes 
on him. 

“T’ll invest it for you, and get you forty 
or fifty pounds a year for it — regular — 
quarterly.” 

“T’m going to spend it,” Peggy announced, 

















decisively. “There are a thousand things 
I want to do with it. It is good of uncle!” 

“No, no! You give it to me. You must 
learn to value money.” 

“You say that when you’ve made poor 
Airey give us this dinner!” she cried tri- 
aumphantly. 

With a wry smile Tommy Trent gave up 
the argument ; he had no answer to that. 
Yet he was a little vexed. He was a normal 
man about money; his two greatest friends— 
Peggy and Airey Newton—were at the ex- 
treme in different directions. What did that 
signify? Well, after all, something. The at- 
titude people hold towards money is, in 
one way and another, a curiously far-reach- 
ing thing, both in its expression of them and 
in its effect on others. Just as there was 
always an awkwardness between Tommy and 
Airey Newton because Airey would not spend 
as much as he ought, there was now a hint 
of tension, of disapprov al on one side and of 
defiance on the other, because Peggy meant 
to spend all that she had. There is no safety 
even in having nothing; the problems you 
escape for yourself you raise for your 
friends. 

A lull in the cheerful and lively conver- 
sation came with the arrival of coffee. Per- 
haps they were exhausted. At any rate, 
when Miles Childwick began to talk they 
did not stop him at once as their custom 
was, but let him go on for a little while. 
He was a thin-faced man with a rather sharp 
nose, prematurely bald, and bowed about the 
shoulders. Trix Trevalla watched him with 
some interest. 

“Tf there were such a thing as being poor 
and unsuccessful,’ he remarked, with some- 
thing that was almost a wink in his eye 
(Trix took it to deprecate interruption), 
“it would probably be very unpleasant. Of 
course, however, it does not exist. The im- 
pression to the contrary is an instance of 
what I will call the Fallacy of Broad Views. 
We are always taking broad views of our 
neighbors’ lives; then we call them names. 
Happily we very seldom need to take them 
of our own.” He paused, looked round the 
silent table, and observed gravely, “ This is 
very unusual.” 

Only a laugh from Peggy, who would 
have laughed at anything, broke the still- 
ness. He resumed: 

“You call a man poor, meaning thereby 
that he has little money by the year. Ladies 
and gentlemen, we do not feel in years, we 
are not hungry per annum. You call him 
unsuccessful because a number of years 
leave him much where he was in most things. 
It may well be a triumph!” He paused 
and asked, “ Shall I proceed?” 

“Tf you have another and quite different 
idea,” said Arty Kane. 

“Well, then, that Homogeneity of For- 
tune is undesirable among friends.” 

“Trite and obvious,” said Manson Smith. 
“Tt excludes the opportunity of lending 
fivers.” 

“T shall talk no more,” said Childwick. 
“Tf we all spoke plain English originality 
would become impossible.” 

The end of the evening came earlier than 
usual. Peggy was going to a party or two. 
She had her hansom waiting to convey her. 
It had, it appeared, been waiting all through 
dinner. With her departure the rest melt- 
ed away. Trix Trevalla, again reluctant to 
go, at last found herself alone with Airey 
Newton, Tommy having gone out to look 
for her carriage. The waiter brought the 
bill and laid it down beside Airey. 

“Ts it good luck or bad luck for Peggy?” 
she asked, reflectively. 

“For Peggy it is good luck; she has in- 
stinects that save her. But she’ll be very 
poor again.” He came back to that idea 
persistently. 

“ She’ll marry somebody and be rich.” A 
sudden thought came and made her ask 
Airey, “ Would you marry for money?” 

He thought long, taking no notice of the 
bill beside him. “No,” he said at last; “T 
shouldn’t care about money I _hadn’t 
made.” 

“A funny reason for the orthodox con- 
clusion!” she laughed. “ What does it mat- 
ter who made it, as long as you have it?” 

Airey shook his head in an obstinate way. 
Tommy Trent, just entering the doorway, 
saw him lay down three or four notes; he 
did not look at the bills. The waiter with 
(Continued on page 1001.) 
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POOR BEER 


is easy to brew. 

The materials are cheap. The 
brewing may be done under any 
sort of surroundings. 

Cleanliness is not important, for 
the users never see it brewed. 

Any water will do. - No air is too 
impure for the cooling. 
No filtering, no sterilizing; almost 
no ageing, for ageing ties up money. 
What is the use of expense and 
care when there is no reputation to 
defend ?— 
When few people who drink it know 
even the name of the maker. 


Poor Beer zs. Pure Beer 


Both cost you alike, yet one costs the maker 
twice as much as the other. One is good, 
and good for you; the other is harmful. 
Let us tell you where the difference lies. 


Schlitz is a pure beer, famous for fifty years. 
To maintain its standard, we double the neces- 
sary cost of our brewing. Don’t you prefer a pure 
beer, a good beer, a healthful beer, when it costs 


no more than the common? 
Ask for the brewery bottling. 
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The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


































PURE BEER 
calls for the best materials—the 
best that money can buy. 

The brewery must be as clean as 
your kitchen; the utensils as clean. 
The cooling must be done in fil- 
tered air, in a plate glass room. 
The product must be aged for 
months, until thoroughly fermented, 
else it causes biliousness, 
The beer must be filtered, then 
sterilized in the bottle. 
You’re always welcome to that brew- 
ery for the owners are proud of it. 
And the size of it proves the eventual 
success of worth. 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


Of Society Press-Agents 


- E poipers is putting de ery on de Newport set dat had a 
D monkey to dinner,” says Mr. Paul. “I am sorry to see 
dis. De kind of people who invites lap dogs to lunch, and 
monkeys to dinner, is to be encouraged,” he says, “in deir efforts 
for self-improvement.” 

“Tt’s de most disgusting ting I ever heard of,” says Whiskers. 
“It keeps decent people from Newport. It’s dis press-agented, 
brass-band set dat made me let our cottage dere dis summer.” 

“ Sir,” says Mr. Paul. “ vou do dese people injustice. Your tone 
denotes contempt. De philosophy wit which you gets de strangle 
holt on most subjects has give you de shake, I fear.” 

“T aeree wit Mr. Van Courtlandt,” says Widdy. ‘“ One makes 
no excuses for downright wickedness, but one may understand it. 
Dat’s more dan ean be said of downright idiocy. If I could, I 
would blush for ’em.” 


“Calm yourself, mad- 
am.” says Mr. Paul. “ We 
presoives our good healt 


and looks, only if we pre- 
soives our temper. Let 
us,” he says, ‘‘ consider 
dese tings wit good temper, 
and dereby increase our 
beauty and our toist. Folks 
who enjoy de company of a 
monkey, or a poodle, at ta- 
ble, enjoys still more hav- 
ing everybody on eart talk- 
ing about it. How does dey 
bring dis to pass? Why, as 
Mr. Van Courtlandt was 
saying, by de press - agent. 
Notting in dis day of dis- 
tress gives such refreshment 
to my jaded spirits as de 
woik of de_ press - agent. 
For a time de_ teeatrical 
press-agent was a pure joy, 
but he has been over- 
woiked: his writing shows 
a lack of sprightliness, like 
a mobile-autor, who spins 


out two large hysterical 
novels witout going back 


to de station to have his 
batteries recharged. De 
teeatre press-agent had to 
depend upon his imagina- 
tion for his stories, while 
de society press-agent has 
all his stories furnished by 
facts; he has only to tell 
de trut and beat his tee- 
atrical brodder to a stand- 
still. How is dis so? you 
ask. Dead easy. Actors 
are really a_ practical, 
harmless lot of folk, who 
employ press- agents in de 
way of business, not for 
deir own amusement. Dey 
live commonplace lives, sel- 
dom doing a ting wort a 
piece in de poipers. But 
society folk, of de dog and 
monkey luneh_ breed, is 
more kinds of a qualified 





deir uses in dis woild: dough some of ’em makes us long for de 
next. Caligula made his horse a Consul and had him to 
dinner.” 

“ Yes,” says Miss Fannie, “and as a monkey is to a horse, so 
is dese people you is talking about to Caligula.” 

“And,” says Whiskers, “if I remembers history, de people 
killed Caligula.” 

“You is hopeful,” says Widdy. 

“ Dere must be one ting in favor of having a truly monkey next 
to you at dinner,” says Miss Fannie; “ one would not have to listen 
to his stories, as one must to men monkeys.” 

“{ regrets exceeding,” says Mr. Paul, “dat me best efforts fail 
to make you treat dis subject witout harshness or contempt. Aside 
from de harmless merriment deir press-agents give us, dese folks, 
no doubt, benefits by de so- 
ciety of deir new guests at 
dinner. When dey has in- 
vaded de animal kingdom a 
little furder, and added to 
deir dinner invitation lists 
an ass and a hog, we shall 
see such improvement in 
deir wit and manners as 
shall make de judicious re- 
joice.” 

Say, did you ever hear 
such a game of talk as dose. 
Dat whole puppy lunch 
game I tink is to de bad— 
on de bum, for fair — but 
when I was telling Duchess 
about it she says it was all 
to de good. “Good for 
what?” says I. 

Listen: she tells me some- 
ting. She says dat if folks 
wit notting to do for a 
living, and boodle in rolls 
dat has no end to ’em, don’t 
do fool tings, like dose 
puppy and monkey tricks, 
dey does tings dat is woise. 
She says dat in de forn 
country what she comes 
from dere was a push in 
power once what got deir 
own gang in office; and de 
gaug fixed up de taxes so 
dat de poor paid for de 
boodlers’ high rolling, and 
dey was de highest rollers 
dat ever struck de pike. If 
dose boodlers — what Duch- 
ess calls de nobles — had 
only dined monkeys dere 
would been no kick coming 
to de poor. 

“Did dey make de kick?” 
says I. 

“Did dey!” says Duch- 
ess. “Dey made a_ kick 
what was de hardest ever. 
Dey kicked de heads off de 
nobles. It was done by a 
machine called de guillitine. 
Dere would been no use for 
such a machine,” says 


“ec 





fool dan a bookkeeper could 
figure out. Dey enjoys be- 
ing fools; but dey most en- 
joys being press-agented as 
such.” 

“T don’t see,” says 
Widdy, “dat you is making 
out much of a case for ’em.” 

“ You're impatient, me dear 
madam. Dis is de silly sea- 
son. Dere is little going on in de woild, of serious interest ; if dere 
was it’s too hot to read about it. In such season, in past years, 
de capable, hard-woiking editor has invented subjects for us to be 
silly about: de White Horse and Red-haired Goil, Why is a Hen, 
How to Kill Cooks, Americanisms in Chaucer, and such like. Now, 
de editor’s invention is no longer called upon. Why? Ah, we 
come to it: de society press-agent has come. He is toined loose 
in de wide and roomy columns of de press. and what was a wilder- 
ness becomes a garden of choice flowers of fact; what was de dull 
season is made a continuous vaudeville. Life could not be en- 
dured dese days if de sting of boredom was not took away by 
de story of a cat christening, a poodle small-and-early, or a mon- 
key on de right hand of a society darling at dinner. All tings has 


Affinities 
‘Folks who enjoy de company of a monkey at table enjoys still 
more having everybody on eart’ talking about it”’ 


Duchess, “if de nobles had 
only gone in for cat teas, 
and poodle lunches.” 

Den she couldn’t tell me 
no more in English. When 
she gets on dat subject she 
gets seeing red; and when 
she sees red she can talk 
only French. So I asks 
Mr. Paul about it. 

“De kicking machine Hortense was telling you of,” says Mr. 
Paul, “was prescribed by a Doctor Guillitine. It was a rest cure. 
De doctor took de cure himself. It is said by some, who never took 
it, to be good for de ills of de body politic, but dose dat has 
took de cure never gave it no testymonials. Dey has remained 
strangely silent on de subject. Political doctors has seldom pre- 
scribed it for dose suffering from de poodle lunch habit. Dat’s a 
pity, too, for Doctor Guillitine’s cure removes de seat of de disease 
of dose afflicted wit de monkey dinner mania. One dose, and de 
unsound part tumbles into a basket.” 

If Mr. Paul wasn’t giving me a jolly, dat Doc Guillitine should 
hang out his shingle in dis country. If he don’t—de monk to de 
centre of de table! 
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(Continued from page 999.) 
a smile gave him back one, saying, “ Pardon, 
monsieur!” and pointing to the amount of 
the account. Tommy stood where he was, 
looking on still. 

“Well, I must go,’ said Trix, rising. 
“You’ve given us a great deal of pleasure; 
I hope you’ve enjoyed it yourself!” 

The waiter brought back the bill and the 
change. Airey scooped up the change care- 
lessly and gave back a sovereign. Tommy 
could not see the coin, but he saw the wait- 
er’s low and cordial bow. He was smiling 
broadly as he came up to Airey. 

* Business done, old fellow? We must see 
Mrs. Trevalla into her carriage.” 

* Good-by to you both,” said Trix. “ Such 
an evening!” Her eyes were bright; she 
seemed rather moved. There was in Tom- 
my’s opinion nothing to account for any 
emotion, but Airey Newton was watching 
her with a puzzled air. 

“And I shall remember that there’s no 
such thing as being poor or unsuccessful,” 
she laughed. “We must thank Mr. Child- 
wick for that.” 

“There’s nothing of that sort for you,” 
anyhow, Mrs. Trevalla,” said Tommy. He 
offered his arm, but withdrew it again, smil- 
ing. “I forgot the host’s privileges,” he 
said. 

He followed them down stairs, and saw 
Airey put Trix in her carriage. 

“Good-by,” she called wistfully, as she 
was driven away. 

“Shall we stroll?” asked Tommy. The 
night was fine this time. 

They walked along in silence for some lit- 
tle way. Then Airey said: 

“Thank you, Tommy.” 

“Tt was no trouble,” said Tommy gener- 
ously, “ and you did it really well.” 

It was no use. Airey had struggled with 
the secret; he had determined not to tell 
anybody—not to think of it or to take ac- 
count of it even within himself. But it 
would out. 

“Tt’s all right. I happened to get a lit- 
tle payment to-day—one that I’d quite given 
up hope of ever seeing.” 

“ How lucky, old chap!” Tommy was con- 
tent to say. 

It was evident that progress would be 
gradual. Airey was comforting himself with 
the idea that he had given his dinner with- 
out encroaching on his hoard. 

Yet something had been done—more than 
Tommy knew of, more than he could fairly 
have taken credit for: When Airey reached 
Danes Inn he found it solitary, and he found 
it mean. His safe and his red book were 
not able to comfort him. No thought of 
change came to him; he was far from that. 
He did not even challenge his mode of life 
or quarrel with the motive that inspired it. 
The usurper was still on the throne in his 
heart, even as Trix’s usurper sat still en- 
throned in hers. Airey got no farther than 
to be sorry that the motive and the mode 
of life necessitated certain things and ex- 
cluded others. He was not so deeply affected 
but that he put these repinings from him 
with a strong hand. Yet: they recurred. ob- 
stinately, and pictures long foreign to him 
rose before his eyes. He had a vision of a 
great joy bought at an enormous price, pur- 
chased with a pang that he at once declared 
would be unendurable. But the vision was 
there, and seemed bright. 

“What a comforting thing impossibility 
is sometimes!” His reflections took that 
form as he smoked his last pipe. If all 
things were possible, what struggles there 
would be! He could never be called upon to 
choose between the vision and the pang. 
That would be spared him by the blessing 
of impossibility. 

Rare as the act was, it could hardly be 
the giving of a dinner which had roused 
these new and strange thoughts in him. The 
vision borrowed form and color from the 
commonest mother of visions—a woman’s 
face. 

Two or three days later Peggy Ryle 
brought him seven hundred pounds—because 
he had a safe. He said the money would 
be all right, and, when she had gone, stowed 
it away in the appointed receptacle. 

“T keep my own there,” he had explained, 
with an ironical smile, and had watched 
Peggy’s carefully grave nod with an inward 
groan. 

To be Continued. 
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A neber-ending feast 

of flabors 

as delicate as 
the 

flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
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sun-kissed fruit 

















Made in many flavors, 
Each flavor sealed in 
@ separate tin. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 









Put it down in ‘‘ black and 
white”’ that if you want to 
shave with the greatest 
comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all 
Druggists 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 














FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
snoney. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Automobiling 


who have followed the course of motor-car construction. 

That the speed should have been of so high an average—in 
some cases over sixty miles an hour for a considerable period—was 
not so surprising, but that the winner of the race, M. Rénault, 
in a motor-car of his own make, developing but thirty horse- 
power, should overcome motors of more than double that power, 
was unlooked for. In the fact that the winning machine was 
much heavier in proportion than its competitors lay the secret 
of its suecess. The heavier - powered cars were refined and cut 
away to such an extent that their tremendous power was ren- 
dered useless, as at highest speed it was impossible to hold them 
steady on the road, a most essential element in a long-distance 
race. This departure from former methods of construction is 
to be deplored, as tending toward the output of different species 
of freak racers. 


T result of the Paris-Vienna race was unexpected to those 


The touring-car, not the racer, is fortunately to be the standard 
type. To be torn through the air at such speed as to preclude 
breathing except in gasps, with feet numbed by vibration, eyes 
strained from watching the road leap beneath the car, is hardly 
conducive to an enjoyable outing or to the peace of the public 
mind. The President of the Automobile Club, an experienced 
motorist who has covered several thousand miles of road in this 
country and in France, has set the good example of eschewing 
red or blue devils, and pays less attention to the delights of 
the stop-watch than to a comfortable journey. His car has 
recently been fitted 
with a clever device 


side of a horse that is accustomed to automobiles. If this cannot 
be done he should be driven. It has not been found satisfactory 
to lead or ride a horse in breaking him in to an automobile. 
Under these circumstances he is too free and too little subject to 
control. 

First Lesson.—Send the automobile around this square or along 
the road at about six miles an hour. Have the horse which is to 
be trained follow the automobile at a distance of about ten feet. 
He will do this without protest. Let him follow the automobile 
for about fifteen minutes. Then have the horse pass the automo- 
bile, leaving it on the off side or right hand. The horse will 
probably shy a little away from the vehicle. Do not attempt, if 
the road will permit, to hold him up to the automobile or to whip 
him on the near side, but let him shy. As soon as he has passed 
the automobile he will probably break into a run. Do not 
check him too suddenly, but speak to him, and he will soon 
come down to a slow trot. Then have the automobile speed up 
and pass the horse, leaving him on the off side or right hand. 
Repeat these operations five or six times for another fifteen 
minutes. The horse will have become so accustomed to the auto- 
mobile that he will no longer shy and no longer try to run in 
passing it. A horse is really a very nervous animal, and his 
lessons should not be too long; thirty minutes is enough for the 
first day. 

Seconp Lesson.—The first morning’s proceedings should be 
repeated for, say, ten minutes. Then the automobile should be 
stopped at the side of the road and the horse should be turned 
around so as to face 
it. The engine of 





to keep off the dust; 
it is like a buggy-top, 
with a slant toward 
the rear. When the 
car is in rapid mo- 
tion the air rushes 
down over the top, 
and effectually  dis- 
pels the dust which 
follows. 

As a result of a 
meeting which the 
board of governors of 
the Automobile Club 
held last week, a cir- 
cular was drawn up 
to send to members, 
suggesting methods by 
which horses could be 
accustomed to auto- 
mobiles. It is in part: 

A few owners of 
automobiles are in- 
considerate and drive 
their vehicles reck- 
lessly on the public 
roads. A small num- 
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the automobile, if it 
is a gas-engine, should 
be slowly rotated. 
The horse will shy a 
little. He should re- 
peatedly pass the 
automobile while 
stopped in this man- 
ner for, say, ten min- 
utes. Then the au- 
tomobile should be 
set in motion slowly, 
and he should pass it 
for ten minutes more, 
after which he should 
be sent to the stable. 
It will be found that 
he has gained con- 
siderable confidence, 
and that he will shy 
but little. The occu- 
pant of the automo- 
bile should call out to 
the horse when he is 
passing, in a_ loud 
voice, ‘“‘ Whoa, boy.” 
Tutrp LEsson. — 
The third morning he 
should be taken out 








ber of owners and 
operators of automo- 
biles are unskilful, 
and they do not ap- 
preciate the care and 
skill necessary in 
driving a self-propelled vehicle until they have met with or caused 
an accident. These two classes of people have done much to injure 
the sport and the industry of automobiling. We are glad to see 
that but few members of this club have been guilty of recklessness, 
of want of consideration for the rights of others on the highways, 
or of want of skill. 

It is far better to take a little trouble than to cause an accident 
which, outside of damage to property, may produce pain, suffering, 
and even loss of life. Horses that are used in or about large cities, 
and im towns where there are trolley roads, are but little fright- 
ened by automobiles. When, however, a horse unaccustomed to 
automobiles meets one in a quiet country road he is frequently 
frightened; he shies, sending the wagon into the ditch, or he 
turns around short and upsets the wagon. To accustom horses 
to automobiles in the country, some of the members of the club 
have with considerable success undertaken the training of horses 
in the communities where they reside. We desire to call this 
matter to your attention, and to ask every member of the club 
who can, either himself or his mechanic (if he employs one), to 
devote an hour every morning to the training of horses in his 
vicinity during the next few weeks, and to report on September 1, 
to the secretary, the number of horses he has succeeded in train- 
ing, and the effect his work has had on the community where he 
resides. 

The following method of training horses has proven very suc- 
cessful by several members of the club: Select a place, prefer- 
ably a small square in your town where the road is wide, or a 
mile of wide road where there are no ditches, if possible. Have 
the horse or horses to be trained driven five or six miles sharply 
before the lesson begins. A well-fed animal just taken from the 
stable is apt to feel so good that he will cut up on the least 
provocation. 

The horse to be trained if possible should be harnessed along- 


M. Renault, Winner of the Paris-Vienna Race, entering the Controle at 
Innsbruck through two long Lines of Waiting Spectators 


and made to repeat or 
review all that he has 
learned on the first 
and second mornings, 
which should occupy 
fifteen minutes. It will be found that he will probably not shy 
at all, and the automobile may be speeded up, and he may be 
age when facing it, at a considerable speed. The horn should 
ve blown gently at first, and later on vigorously. The occupant 
of the automobile should call out to the horse when passing, in a 
loud voice, “ Whoa, boy!” 

Apropos of the horse and the automobile there was an_inter- 
esting meeting held at Centre Island, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
the other night. Mr. C. W. Wetmore gave a dinner to about forty 
residents of Oyster Bay, Centre Island, and Glen Cove, many of 
them owners of motor-cars, for the purpose of discussing mea- 
sures to prevent the dangerous use of automobiles. It was found 
that the men present were all in favor of automobiles, and that 
none pretended to desire to check their growth as means of trans- 
portation, but the unanimous opinion was strongly against any 
chauffeurs who run into the villages along the north shore at 
high rates of speed, and who never take the slightest interest 
or show the slightest politeness to the owners of property there 
who happen to meet them on the roads. It is interesting to note 
that the Automobile Association deplores the presence of these 
boorish persons as much as do the residents of villages on Long 
Island and elsewhere. It does not seem to be the rate of speed 
which causes trouble, for on some roads fifty miles an hour 
causes no disturbances, whereas on others six miles an hour is dan- 
gerous. The point that needs correction is the personal equation 
of the individual—the natural good-breeding which leads one to 
treat another man on the highway with courtesy. If a driver of a 
horse raises his hand, it is but common courtesy for the chauffeur 
to stop where he is. Yet there are many who never even slow up. 
In other words, no one objects to automobiles; every one objects 
to a boor, whether he is in an automobile, a drawing-room, or 
any other spot where the gregarious animal, man, gathers. 
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Life on a Green Mountain Top 
See Pages 976 and 977 


WHATEVER road you travel in the remote 
New England town of Norton you are in 
the woods. Occasionally you come on a 
little farm in a stony clearing, but the di- 
minutive fields are soon passed, and then the 
interminable forest closes in again. A 
narrow - gauge railroad touches the eastern 
border of the town, yet it does not affect 
the town life perceptibly, for it winds 
through a deep valley a thousand feet below 
the level of the scattered homes, and the 
highway that climbs up from the valley 
is a zigzag of the steepest sort, which the 
mountain folk themselves avoid when they 
can. This road gullies badly in rains, and 
now and then portions of the bank on one 
side or the other slide down into the wheel 
tracks, bringing with them a clump of trees 
and bushes that have to be cut away be- 
fore the road is passable. If you go west- 
erly over the range, on whose top lies the 
town, you find another railroad and the 
large manufacturing village of Milldale, 
but it is a long distance thither, and the 
descent from the uplands is almost as vio- 
lently steep as that on the east. 

Norton township contains no village. It 
has not even a store. The post-office is in 
a farm-house, and there are three mails 
a week. The butcher, the baker, and the 
grocer make no rounds, and most of the 
trading is done at Milldale; yet the hard 
journey to the valley is undertaken so sel- 
dom that whoever drives down is pretty 
sure to be intrusted with many errands 
by the neighbors. The town-hall at Norton 
is in the heart of the woods, hemmed in on 
every side, and there is no other building 
in sight. A mile farther on is the church, 
on the borders of a considerable open that 
forms the domain of a lone farm-house just 
over a ridge out of sight. 

Norton’s wealth, such as it is, depends 
almost entirely on forest craft; and the 
chief factor in determining the worth of a 
farm is the character of its woodland. 
Spruce is the most valuable timber, with 
fir—or “balsam,” as it is called—pine, and 
hemlock following after. There is plenty 
of beech and maple, but the price hard wood 
brings hardly repays the expense of getting 
it out. As for cord-wood, large towns are 
too far distant to allow its profitable mar- 
keting. Of the crops that can be grown, 
potatoes seem best adapted to the mountain 
soil, but the ground is rough and inclined 
to bogginess. Worst of all, it is full of 
stones, and though vast quantities are carted 
off and dumped out of the way or made 
into stone walls, the plough every year 
brings up more. 

In accord with the mountain’s most flour- 
ishing industry, saw-mills occur at intervals 
on every vigorous stream—weather-worn, 
unpainted structures, with a great pen- 
stock bringing water from the dam above, 
and round about them a chaos of logs, 
sy of boards, slabs, saw-dust, and rub- 
dish. 

While I was in Norton a portable saw- 
mill was set up far back from the highway 
in the woods, and one dull morning I paid 
it a visit. The mist enveloped the uplands, 
and made the forest vistas soft and mys- 
terious. It was the Ist of June, and in 
the wet ravines were ladies’-slippers coming 
into bloom, and there were enough jack-in- 
the-pulpits along the forest path I followed 
to supply all the vernal congregations for 
miles around. 

Here and there on the Norton hill-tops 
could be found grass-grown mounds and 
excavations, accompanied perhaps by the 
wreck of an old stone chimney, showing 
where once had been a home; yet enough 
houses have been built to replace those that 
have gone. The town has not decreased in 
population, as have most rural towns in New 
England. It was settled late—barely a 
hundred years ago—and it has never passed 
the pioneer stage. It is still a backwoods 
town, and continues, as in the past, largely 
dependent on its forest industries. When 
the woodlands are exhausted, as it seems 
probable they will be soon, grazing and 
dairying may in some form be found profit- 
able; but it is not unlikely that a con- 
siderable fraction of the inhabitants will 
seek some more favored section. 
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Great 
Western 
Champagne 


the purest product of the 
grape, is rapidly growing 
in favor as a dinner wine. 
In Flavor and Bouquet 
there is none superior in 
delicate brilliancy; in 
sparkling qualities it has no 
peer, and there is made no 
exception among the expen- 
sive wines from foreign wine- 
ries. It was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL, 


highest award, at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and the 
award was recommended 
by the highest recognized 
authority in France. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
VEVEVVVVSVSVSSAGOB 
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Fine as linen— 
Soft as silk. 





For sale by all 
leading jobbers Samples of this muslin 
and retailers. mailed free on application. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents for this Muslin 





79 and 81 Worth S8t., N. Y. 











RESTFUL SLEEP. 


In ere on the vom and at Home 
“Perfection” Air Mattresses 
oo — Laveonctn 












Style 6%. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 

Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
t#” Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





YOUNG BOSTON GENTLEMAN, Sc.B., 


living in Dresden, armed having two youths fitting for 
college, would like two others, 14 and 17 years of age; ex- 
ceptional opportunity for any one willing to pay a liberal 
compensation ; highest references. 

For particulars address P. O. Box 1976, Boston, Mass. 








$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars worth. 
i Send 4c. 


Roots and seeds for sale. S 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 
D. E. McDOWELL, - Jopiin, Mo. 















































AFTER-:DINNER 
STORIES FREE 


WRITE DeEr’Tc 
EAGLE LIQUEUR 
DISTILLERIES «ee 


REZINSTROM OINCINNATI 
BROS. 


@ 


OF ALL 
wuisxizrs THE Wuisxer 


Kea 


AND RETURN 


$25 


First-class Round-Trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo on sale Julyr 
to 13, August 1 to 14 August 23 
and 24 and August 30 to Septem- 
ber 10; $31.50 0n other dates; good 
for return until October 31; corre- 
spondingly low rates from other 
points; favorable stop over 
arrangements. Only two nights 
en route New York to Denver, 
one night from Chicago by the 


“COLORADO SPECIAL."’ 
The best of everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 





Chicago » Omaha 


Double 
Daily 
Service 


New line via Rockford, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge, and Council Bluffs. 
Buffet - library - smoking - 





| cars, sleeping - cars, free reclining -chair cars, dining - cars. 


Send to the undersigned for a free copy of Pictures and 
Notes En Koute, illustrating this new line as seen from the 
car window. Tickets of agents of I. C. R, R. and connect - 
ing lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





By ERNEST 4 iY 4 FULLY ILLUS- 
By ERNEST Wild Life of Orchard and Field reat. ssa0ne. 
Wonderful nature studies based upon the author's “ Friends Worth Knowing.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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TO THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER 


‘*Of course, you cannot be like Wu; 
But be as like him as it’s possible to be!” 











ALL ROADS ALIKE TO 


THE OLDSMOBILE 


The ideal Automobile for business and for pleasure, combining strength and 
practical merit with mobility in control, economy in operation and lasting wearing 
quality. In a class by itself—an everlasting runner. Write for illustrated de- 
scriptive book 21. Price, $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., 


New York. 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Quaker City Automobile Co., 
138 N 


N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. B. Shattuck & Son, 


239 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Banker Bros. Co., East End, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, Jll. 
Fisher Automobile Co.,Indianapolis,Ind. 


Ralph Temple & Austrain Co., 
293 W 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
W.C.Jaynes Automobile Co. 
873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
F. L. C. Martin Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave., 
Houston, Tex. 
Hyslop Bros., Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


First-Class Hotels and Clubs, on Wheels 
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Seaside 


Mountain Top 


For the after-bath 
chill, or the night 
air shiver at Seaside 
or Mountain Top, 





Or for the weari- 
ness from the 
mid-day heat at all 
Summer Resorts, 
physicians pre- 
scribe a stimulant. 
The purest and 
best is needed, viz.: 


Hunter | 


Baltimore 


Rye 


BALTIMOR E RYE 
WM LANAHAN & SON. 
BALTIMORE. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














has made the 
Kodak way 
the sure way 
in picture 
taKing. 


$5-00 to $75.00 


EASTMAN 
KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


CSOT es ea. 
LEADING HOTELS 


Atlantic City, N. /. 
ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 
of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet- 
ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean-front rooms; 100 with baths. 
service of unusual excellence. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 


Chicago, Il. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on _ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


























Cuisine and 











_ The Through 
Trains of. . 


The New York Central. 




















